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CHAPTER I. 

VALLEY OF ZABULON. 

The valley we had now traversed for some 
hours was the most expensive, save *thak <»f the 
Jordan, we had yet seen, and was full of in- 
terest — it was that of Zabufon, and was inclosed 
by high mountains on the right and left. The 
valley was partially cultivated ; here and there 
were small fields of Indian-corn and barley, and 
hamlets were scattered few and far between. 
The whole appearance of the coy n try was less 
barren than what we had seen on the preceding 

B 
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days, hxd discovered in many parts a wild and 
luxuriant richness, the wantonness of Nature, 
that m?ght, with industry, have been turnbd to 
the most productive 'acc(|unt. , But a supine, 
inactive, and •desponding feeling is felt or shown 
by most of the half-barbarous inhabitants, who 
fear, wdth justice, that the fruits of their ]abours 
may be suddenly reaped by any of the op- 
pressive or marauding chiefs who have the 
strongest hand at the moment. 

This- and many a^accnt districts were an- 
ciently termed the hill country of Juda;"’ a 
denomination which is cpiite descriptive of 
their present appearance. In the course of a 
few hours, passing near a small village, and 
being .exhausted with the heat, we resolved to 
seek some rest and refreshment during the 
sultriest part of the day, and entered one of 
the cottages. The people began eagerly to set 
before us the best cheer they could command, in 
the prospect of being well remunerated. A dish 
of fried eggs, some butter and milk, soon made 
their appearance, all good of their kind ; and we 
afterwards gladly availed ourselves of the 
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shelter of the hut to take a slioft repose, llie 
village consisted of abouf a dozen poor and 
scatftred mud cottages, each with, a small por- 
tico in front ; i^ stoc^ at^the foot of the moun- 
tain, which here descended in steop and naked 
crags ; patches of verdure were sprinkled thinly 
aroun^ the dwellings. A few goats and shec]), 
fowls, &c. conveyed an idea of some degree of 
comfort, which, however, was seldom dhjoyed 
by these pogr people, who, compelled to sell 
the animals, as well as cjiief part of their pro- 
duce, live themselves on the coarsest food. The 
climate in this land must be in gencrab healthy, 
as would appear by the many old men that are 
met in the apparent enjoyment of health and 
strength. This seems «to have been th(«(fise in 
the times of Scripture, from the frequent men- 
tion of individuals who were well stricken* in 
years, and still retained a good portion of their 
mental and bodily energy. *Can there be a finer 
picture than that of one of the patriarchs, loaded 
with years, his beard and hair white as jJnow, 
but, with firm step and undauaicd resolution, 
passing from place to place, or entering on long 
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journeys, witli iiis children’s children around 
him ; his memory not failing, and refreshing 
slumbeibnot passing from his eyes, or the >N^arm 
affections from his heart ? 

In about t\<o hours we again proceeded ; the 
valley grew wider as we advanced, the moun- 
tains on each side more rugged, and the^ habi- 
tations ceased altogether, as the country became 
of a wilder aspect. The absence of dwellings 
was a pleasure rather than a dearth to the eye, 
so wretched was their appearance. Their interior 
was furnished only with a few wooden utensils of 
the rudest kind, some coarse mats to sleep on, 
and equally squalid coverings above. The Chris- 
tian part of the population fares little worse than 
the Maliometans ; in almost every one of their 
villages a poor and ignorant priest resides, who 
receives a support, chiefly in provisions, with 
little money, just sufficient to maintain him in 
a state of comfort not at all superior to that of 
his flock. These priests are mostly low and il- 
literate men, who are sent from different mo- 
nasteries in Italy ; for few who were of superior 
manners or education, or possessed a luxurious 
abode at home, would voluntarily become 
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exiles to such distant and dangerous scenes, 
where they arc cut off from all society, and 
contlemned to live nearly barbarous life. 
The dwelling •of tlie pastor is not to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest, nor if the traveller 
guided there, as in more civilized countries, 
with «the certainty of finding hospitality and 
entertainment. A small edifice, used as a 
church, but scarcely to be remarked as such 
frtini any external signs, sometimes stands be- 
side tlie priest’s liouse^ but in many cases ^ 
where the situation is precarious, no place of 
public worship is to be found. In such vicini- 
ties, the pastor’s duty is confined to the dwell- 
ings of his flock. Some of these poor men do 
not hesitate to labour in the fields, cflr*to do 
any thing to vary the monotony of their life, 
at which, however, they seldom murmuc : * an 
occasional jouryey on foot, or on a mule, to 
the convents of the capital, is an event of great 
interest to them, and they never fail to find 
the most cordial hospitality in the cottages by 
the way. They visit each other also on occa- 
sions, and the expense of entertaining the 
strangers falls on the villagers, \yho consider 
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it as a sacred right, attached as they arc, even 
amidst their wretchedness, to their })riesthood. 
The Christians at* Tiberias are visited every 
year on St. Peter’s day by ma.iy of the bre- 
thren from the country, as well as from the 
Catholic convent at Jerusalem, who perform 
high mass in the small church on thh me- 
morable occasion, and remain several days 
in the town, well entertained. The church 
is not a very imposing building, compared to 
- the mosque, which is- really a handsome one, 
and surprises the traveller who sees it in so 
miserable a town. It cannot boast, however, 
of so illustrious a site as the former, which 
is built on the identical spot where St. Peter 
threw%Is net, and found the miraculous draught 
of fishes. It is strange they do not also point 
out* the spot on the bosom of the lake where he 
was about to perish in the wave§. 

At this place we arrived at last, after tra^ 
veiling font hours from the village where we 
had rested. Among the strangers ■^ho come 

from various parts to reside at this s|H>t, was an 
\\\-tutecl wh<* ftnitid his waV hcTC 

abode a 
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about two 3^ears since. Neither superstition 
nor enthusiasm had any part in this jour- 
ney.* He was a merchant, who, , having 
been unfortunate iik hiS affairs at Malta, re- 
solved, in the true spirit of enterprise, to come 
to the East. He obtained an appointment 
undci^ the Pacha of Acre for the making of 
indigo, and the situation of the undertaking 
was fixed at this town. He came hdl*e with 
sanguine anticipations of making a fortune, 
or at least of sup})orting himself liarKlsomcly. 
A dwelling was given him that had been pre- 
viously inhabited by a Turk, near the edge 
of the lake, and it was more than sufficiently 
spacious for either his wants or luxury ; for 
he was alone, having left his w ife and ^children 
at Malta. The sultry season soon after com- 
menced, and in his letters to a friend he cotn- 
plains feelingly^ of his situation. The indigo 
concern went on slowly, and poor Mr. Betts, 
for that was his name, was only allowed six 
piastres a day for all his expenses by the 
Pacha. This sum, though it mgy appear small, 
being about four shillings English, w^s amply 
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sufficient in a country so cheap, and where 
fruits, provisions, and wine bore a very low 
price ; ,yet his golden dreams were too slowly 
accomplished, and so6n began ^o be forgotten 
in the hard realities that pressed around him. 
The Pacha, a capricious despot, was disap- 
pointed at the tardy progress of the s^eme, 
and wrote angry and sometimes threatening let- 
ters. it was in vain to represent to him the 
real state of things, the difficulty,, at that sea- 
^ son, of always procuring a sufficient quantity of 
the material, and the stupidity, as well as 
obstinacy of the people employed. Betts, a 
shrewd and enterprising, though an uneducated 
man, felt the difficulties of his situation, and 
looked forward to their increase and aggrava- 
tion instead of abatement by the progress of 
time. Alone in his 'Eastern dwelling, unable 
to speak the language but through an inter- 
preter, and cut off from society, he yet appears 
to have found some solace in the beautiful 
and hallowed scenery around him. It was the 
first time in his life, probably, that his mind 
had ever^ been susceptible of these feelings, 
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and it was solitude and circuTn stances .alone 
that drew them forth. 

Ilf some of the passages- of letters, he 
says, ‘‘I am« quite £one, and have few 
luxuries except a quantity of fririt, melons in 
particular, which the excessive heat in this 
flat aijd close situation obliges me to eat every 
hour: the heat is dreadful, and my prospects 
are gloomy enough ; yet there are charms 
attbut J;he place which, under happier cir- 
cumstances, I should enjoy greatly.”* Many 
of the people, unfortunately, looked upon him 
with a suspicious eye ; they disliked the inno- 
vation of this new concern, and still more that 
a foreigner should have the management of 
it ; so that, perhaps, any situation at that time 
would have appeared preferable to the one 
he held at Tiberias. How much our feelings 
are always governed by circumstances ! To 
the traveller who came here, every hill and 
valley of the scene was delightful; his step 
lingered as long as possible, and felt at the last 
the strongest regret at leaving it. The unfor- 
tunate merchant would have been glad to take 
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wing, and have fled from its neighbourhood 
for ever; for he now began to regard every 
thing with a jaundiced eye. Indeed he had 
cause, for his employer the Pitcha was a man 
that made small delay between the word and 
the deed, and was known to have a strong 
penchant for taking off heads when things went 
cross with him, or of punishing rather sum- 
marily in other ways, even if he did not carry 
his displeasure so far. Like poor Belzoni, when 
his plan of irrigating. Mahmoud Alfs gardens 
at Cairo miscarried, and one of the chief ser- 
vants of the latter had his thigh broken by the 
breaking of the machine, Mahmoud instantly re- 
solved to have his head, and it would not have 
been ‘dR hour longer on «the I taliaffs slioulders, 
had not his friend and patron, the English con- 
sul, earnestly interceded. The merchant at Ti- 
berias made occasional excursions to different 
parts of the lake : had he been better versed in 
its history and antiquities, he might have turned 
his protracted stay to better account and inte- 
rest, for not a single spot in the land, save the 
capital, offers so many resources to an inquiring 
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mind. Amongst tlic Jews who reside here, are 
men deeply versed in their own traditions, and 
'who Tiave travelled, the Poles in, particular, 
over most parts Eift*ope, and others who have 
traversed great part of Asia, in pufsuit of their 
calling, before they quitted it to come and re- 
side h^e. 

After the hot season had passed, Mr. Betts 
found his condition more comfortable ; for the 
lo\^ situation of the town, at the foot of hills, and 
on the water's edge, exposes it to the 'fiercest 
heats. The infection to which, at this season," 
it is subject, is very little inferior in torment 
to tliat of the Egyptian plague. Myriads of 
enormous insects, which appear, beyond all 
doubt, to be the lineal descendants of ^hose 
which, we are told, filled the air, covered the 
repast, and made sleep an utter stranger iy the 
land, swarm also^here, and sleep is driven from 
the banks of the lake. Far oh the opposite side of 
the mountains, is pointed out the site of the an- 
cient town of Bethsaida: some low fragmeiUsof 
walls have been thought to be allJthat remains of 
the city that was once lifted up to heaven, but 
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now Utterly (;ast down.” The Jews, however, 

I 

seem to dwell happily here. I have never seen 
more calm pr contented countenances than these 
l^ople wore, settled dt last on the shores of their 
beloved lake. It is not necessary to believe this 
people attached to the picturesque, but there 
certainly was a strong feeling of patriotism and 
nationality in this : to leave for ever the scenes 
where thejr had gained their pelf, where they 
had wandered for years, bartering and traffick- 
ing with all nations, a life of constant excite- 
* ment. They had dwelt in cities, in deserts, in 
hamlets, and had pursued, with an undeviating 
hope, the great end of a Jew’s existence — 
money : they had now abandoned all, and 
turned their backs on bargains and wanderings ; 
and the silks and satins, shawls and costly 
things of the East, that had been to them very 
dear as sources of profit, movpd them no more. 
They passed into a state of utter quiescence, a 
life of contemplation, and of looking forward 
to the end of their career, when on their loved 
soil their foot alone should be triumphant. Was 
it zeal oply, or a feeling of satiety with the world, 
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that urged this retreat ? both perhaps were 
blended together : for an Orfental, however rest- 
less aifll active his disposition,, seldom chooses, 
like the Europej^n tr^derf to die in harness : 
but loves to steal forth, ere his career is closed, 
and devote some part of it to contemplation 
and peace. 

It wx»uld have been fortunate if the two sons 
of our entertainer had foUowed his exa«iple, 
and had come also to be happy and* die at the 
lake of Galilee. It proves the uncertainty, of our 
hopes and purposes : when the rich old mer- 
chant told his children his fixed intention to go 
on this distant journey, they remonstrated with 
him. Why would he go thus into exile at 
his advanced age, and leave his fkmijy* and 
friends, and luxurious dwelling, for a distant 
scene and unwholesome climate, though it was 
in their own ancient land.?’’ He was deaf to all 
their entreaties, and taking his young wife with 
him, and his servants, he bade farewell to the 
place where he had always resided, and grown 
very rich, and seen his sons alsp become rich 
and prosperous merchants, and held in esteem 
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by all who ki¥jw them. The journey was long 
and tedious, for his advanced age only enabled 
him proceed by short stages ; but thb pro- 
spect of resting beside this ^pa, was, to the 
aged Israelite, like that of a long-lost home 
to the exiled man ; and he looked on it at last, 
and was comforted for the loss of all he had 

c* 

left behind. He had not left his dw elling many 
months, ere the dreadful earthquake, that laid 
the greater* part of Aleppo in ruins, took plr.ce, 
and his^ two sons and all their families perished. 
Their s]:)lendid houses and gardens, for they 
lived luxuriously, sank in the common destruc- 
tion. Their loss was very unfortunate for tra- 
vellers, as they were liberal-minded men, lived 
in ej;:c;olleht style, and ^ were very glad to see 
English, French, or any Europeans at their 
table, and visited with the Consuls. The aged 

f 

father sorrowed deeply over this loss, yet could 
not help being struck with the mysteriousness 
of Providence ; his coming to the land of pro- 
mise had saved him, like Lot of old, when he 
fled from the cities of the plain to avoid a simi- 
lar destruction. Had he lingered still in his 
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dwelling at Aleppo, and listened to the en- 
treaties of his children, he* had perished with 
thein,^s they had all resided, near each ^other. 
He had wished ^lat t^jey should come also and 
dwell beside him in this revered place ; but it 
seems they were too fond of this world and 
its })leasures, and the growing wealth it af- 
forded, to come and lead a life of contempla- 
tion and peace. What might suit extremely 
well with their venerable parent, whose long 
white beard, tall stature^ and wasted, form, 
made him a very impressive personage, would 
hardly be so welcome to young and luxurious 
men. They considered, no doubt, that their well- 
filled warehouses, long trains of loaded camels, 
and cool gardens and d\^ellings, were*far ^jjefer- 
able to the sultry and treeless region of the lake. 

But to return from this digression to the 
ill-fated Englishman. Soon ai'terwai’ds he un- 
dertook a journey to Jerusalem, which he had 
long had an anxious desire to see ; and 
though the distance, in England, would be run 
over by a mail-coach in eight hours, it miglit 
well be termed a journey, in this still primitive 
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land, of thre^^ good days'* duration. It was 
during the feast of Easter, and the sight of the 
pilgrims who canie to the town, made Him at 
this time, perhaps, resolv^ on setting out. His 
mind was sipgularly struck, and affected by the 
sight of the sacred places and the ceremonies 
that took place there ; and he said, that he re- 
turned another man to his abode on the lake ; 
that he had thought little of religion till he saw 
the Sepulchre, and the feelings that arose thtere 
nothing could ever erase. The hard and ad- 
verse circumstances of his condition predisposed 
him, probably, to these emotions and sentiments, 
which, however, were a real consolation to him. 
His loneliness was now cheered by the arrival 
of his^faniily from Malta, and the society of 
his wife was a delightful break on his weary 
hours ; the despondency of his views began to 
give way to brighter gleams of hope. They 
could not, of course, indulge in many luxuries ; 
the six piastres a day was the whole they re- 
ceived for their united support. The indigo 
concern still l^^nguished, and success, such as 
had been anticipated, seemed as remote as 


ever. 
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Thus situated, however, this iinfortunate fa- 
mily, now united, might have lived in compara- 
tive comfort, had not an event taken place as 
cruel as it was* une:5^ected. The merchant, 
either through over-exertion about his business, 
or the heat of the season, caught a fever. There 
was no ^medical aid in the place that could be 
depended on, or was likely to be of service to 
him. He believed it would terminate fatally, 
and* his feelings must have been as acutely pain- 
ful as it was possible for •any man'^s to* be, at 
the prospect of leaving his wife and children 
unprovided for, and without a friend, in sp re- 
mote and hostile a place. He died at the end 
of a few days, and was buried in the Christian 
burial-ground, attended* only by his disCotiso- 
late widow, and a few of the kinder Catholics. 
Some said that he had been poisoned by^the 
natives out of envy or hatred, but this was 
scarcely to be believed. It was a mournful end 
of a very unfortunate enterprise. The widow 
and her children, leaving the desolate dwelling, 
found their way to Acre, where they continued 
for some time in great distress. The Copsul of 


c 
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Barout proved at last their only friend, reliev-^ 
ing them by his own generosity ; and even pre- 
vailed' on the young Pacha, in consideration of 
the services of the husband, tv allow some re- 
lief to his shrvivors. After remaining above a 
year in that town, they succeeded in procuring 
a passage from a country, that, in its ojvn figu- 
rative expression, had only “ lieaped sorrow, 

like ashes, on their heads.” 

« 

No part of the environs of this celebrated 
sea delighted us .more than the plain of 
Gennesaret, over which we passed a few days 
after. It is one of the loveliest tracts in the 
whole land, covered with a wild rank verdure, 
and watered by a single stream, that issues from 
a lafirge pool in the middle of the plain. Boldly 
and beautifully the mountains inclosed it on two 
of its sides : the sun was resting redly on their 
verdant declivities, and on the wide and silent 
area beneath, on which no trace of cultivation was 
visible. This region was evidently the favour- 
ite residence, or place of visitation, of the Re- 
deemer; and here, it is said, his steps game more 
frequently than to any other part of the land. 
Where the stream finishes its course, is still 
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pointed out tlie site of oge of those cities on 
which the curse fell. 

On the following morning, ere 'the sun had 
risen, we pursued our way through a territory 
unrelieved by a single shrub, or blaJe of verdure; 
where for many leagues no trace of a habitation 
was visible. Its savageness struck us the more 
forcibly, after the beautiful plain we Jiad so 
lately left. But the path grew mgre exciting 
as*we drew nearer the mountains of Gilboa: 
there was a solitary grandeur and stern sub- 
limity in the scene, on which the traveller could 
not help pausing to gaze, even had it waked no 
vivid associations of the times of old. Utter 
solitude was on every side : the. mountains were 
broken in some parts iifto naked precipices and 
pointed summits ; they were not dwelling-places 
for man, save for the wandering sbepl^erd, 
whose search for pasturage must often have been 
vain. Amidst these solitudes was fought the 
battle in which Saul and his sons were slain ; 
and the curse of David on the fatal scene seems 
to have been fulfilled, that theife might be 
no rain or dew on the mountains of •Gilboa, 
where the shield of the mighty was cast away.” 
c 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SYRIAN TOWN. — A RUINED VILLAGE. — 
SOUllCE OF THE RIVER JORDAN. — BRIDGE 
OF JACOB. 

A FEW days after this, when passing through 
the wilds of Syria, we found no longer the in- 
teresting recollections that had thus far cheered 
the rudest paths. Where roads, as well as inns, 
are sought for in vain, the shelter of a friendly 

<• ^ c 

roof, and the kind words of its owners, at the 
close of a weary day, are most grateful to the 
feelings. It was our good fortune to meet with 
this in Syria more frequently than in any other 
part. We were still two or three days’ journey 
from capital, and had travelled from break 
of day : the caravan had passed on, and we 
saw the large town at which we were to 
rest at a short distance before us. The sun 
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had already set, or rather twilight was com- 
ing on, for the whole day had been chill and 
glooAy, and the sky was coyered with ^clouds. 
Small gardens ^nd cultivated spots, by the road 
side, assured us that the place gould not be 
poor ; and the cheerlessness of the scene was 
somewhat enlivened by a rapid stream flrom the 
mountains, on whose brink the path had wound 
for many miles. 

We entered the populous town* and instead 
of making our way, as usual, to the Caravan* 
serai, we resolved to trust to the hospitality of 
the natives. The dark and ancient towers of 
the Prince’s dwelling rose on our left, built on a 
steep declivity, in the middle of the town, and 
surrounded by a high jvall. We yfere^ajJ vised 
to present ourselves to this native potentate, by 
whom we should be received with great civility 
and honour. But we mistrusted this reception, 
and were well aware that ‘a handsome present 
would be necessary to insure his kind offices : 
in return we should be favoured probably, with 
a banquet, and a lodging witjjiin the edifice. 
But this had too gloomy and forbidding an 
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aspect, with its thick and massive walls and 
narrow windows, looking down on the naked 
descent^, Its tenant, too, had been an adherent 
in past days of the famors D’j/^zzar, Pacha of 
Acre, during the time he held the whole of this 
part of Syria : he was now, it was said, a very 
old mail, the most aged chief probably in the 
country. His place was a strong one, and might 
well defy the efforts of Eastern warfare. The red 
face of the cliff fell steeply beneath the wa’ls 
into the valley beneath, and at its foot rolled a 
rapid stream. After winding through seve- 
ral narrow, dirty, and precipitous streets, we at 
last had the pleasure of alighting at the door 
of a dwelling, to which a flight of steps con- 
ducted. us. Here our guide had engaged a 

lodging ; on entering, however, the interior 

* 

;jpoked comfortless and cold — this was imputed 
to th^ tenants having been taken by surprise — 
so we resolved to pass an hour in rambling 
through this singular town. It had now grown 
nearly dark, and few passengers were seen in 
the desolate Jo<?king streets. Nothing looks so 
miserable as an Orientar town after day-light, 
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the ironts of the houses being generally blank 
and windowless, and the dwellers invisible. Only 
dim liglits were twinkling in the few coffee- 
houses, and low sounds of human voices heard, 

• • 

varied at times by the loudef and^ more nasal 
song of some dervise or wandering minsti^l. 
We gladly made our way again to the well- 
ing. ll: was inhabited by Christians of the 
Romish faith, wlio maintained, however, the 
manners and costume of the people among 
wliom they dwelt. There was a striking 
change for the better as to comfort : the large 
apartment was illumined, even to its farthest 
corners, by a huge fire, which blazed within a 
sort of recess. This was formed by a tall cir- 
cular wooden screen, such as in tha^ West of 
• • • 

England would-be called a settle. The whole 
aspect presented the nearest apf>roach to Mm- 
fort we ever found in these regions ; for ar9und 
the fire, at the ’foot of tl^ settle, were laid 
soft cushions for the strangers. 

The household was a large one: several 
young and good-looking women formed part 
of it, who received us kindly, and set about in 
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earnest to pr^are the supper. The only ob- 
jection to the luxifry of this warm divan was, 
that all the mysteries of the cookingt were 
obliged to be performed within the settle, at 
the cheerfu] fire, over which, in intense earnest- 
ness, bent the forms of our Syrian hostesses, their 
dark dyes fixed, not on conquest or mischief, 
but on an excellent omelet, and one or two other 
preparations. The tresses of their dark hair 
dropped stc times so near the blaze, as^ to 
threaten the destruction of that richest orna- 
ment of^oman. Y et why should the traveller 
complain of these simple cares? They were 
no more than their fair ancestors performed, 
as an inseparable part of their education and 
habits^ to dress* the fatted calf, to place the cake 
on the hearth, and prepare the pot of delicious 
honey and butter, when any travellers, ‘^few 
and for between,’’ chanced to visit their home 
in the wilderness or the city. * The latter taste 
seems still to survive ; for one of the ladies of 
the .dweUing brought a plate of fresh and ex- 
quisite hoi%^, and a small plate of fresh butter, 
as part of our meal, and instructed us how 
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they were to be eaten together. * It needed not 
the strong fatigue of thaf day’s journey, the 
drizzling rain, and the desolate town without, 
to enter with strong relisl^ into the *scene and its 
tempting accompaniments. The rejpast was at 
last ready : we would fain have shared it With 
the fair preparers, who had so well received 
the houseless stranger ; but they declined, and 
stood calmly and silently gazing at the good 
w^l with which their viands were devoured. 

Their figures were slight and very well made, 
the complexion pale, but the feati§fes lively 
and expressive, with those inseparable features, 
the raven hair and the dark eye. The women 
of these countries seem to have degenerated 
much less than the men ; for among them are 
very many proofs, still extant, that the attrac- 
tions of the Hebrews of old were not, pro- 
bably, overrated. The full, large, Oyiental 
eye, full of po^er, seems to be their heritage 
and the Jewesses, in particular, are sometimes 
remarkable for a very fair complexion, in which 
the rose is richly mingled. The only objection to 
the sister of the beautiful Rachel, a learned com- 
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mentator has judged to mean no more than the soft 
blue glance, so much esteemed in colder climes. 

The repast being finished, we refigned 
ourselves to the indulgence of the pipe, in 
which we \^ere soon joined by another guest, 
a friend of the family, whose visit was intend- 
ed to do us honour, and he sat down on the 
divan. He was a young mountaineer, clad in 
a sort of gala dress ; his tunic was richly and 
beautifully ‘^embroidered, the plain ground, of 
crimsoin, cloth being covered with patches of silk- 
embroidery, of every colour, and his turban 
of the same fantastic material. He conversed 
freely of the country, its manners and habits, 
and condition under the present government ; 
for hf was mot an inhabitant of the place, but 
had his dwelling among the neighbouring hills, 
which were very lofty. He had come from his 
mouMains to spend a few days in the town 
with his friends, probably because it was about 
the time of the celebration of Easter : he spoke 
with . attachment of his wild home, compared 
with the dull and confined streets of the town, 
over which the eye of the old Sheich was per- 
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y)etually wandering. The love of jnountain life 
and scenery seems inherent &nd warm in every 
one wlfo has been accustomed to it : the Druse 
on the snowy and rugged summits of Lebanon 
looks with aversion on the rich plaiqs of Syria 
at his feet ; and the Syrian native of the bafe 
eminences around, as well as the Highlander, 
would not exchange his bold site for the busy 
town, or the quiet valley. 

'Jhe hour of repose at last came, and the 
divan being intended to serve as a couch, we 
lay down around the dying embers of the fire, 
while the family retired to the chambers that 
opened within. In a few moments all was 
hushed in the dwelling; the only sound was the 
loud beating of the rain on the root* and the 
casements of our apartment. About two in 
the morning, we were awoke by the sound of 
light footsteps and hushed voices in the apart- 
ment; and looking round, saw the forms of our 
fair hostesses arrayed, not for the banquet or 
the dance, but to sally forth, as it seemed, into 
the pitiless rain and the darkness of the night. 
On inquiring of Michelle the cause of this sin- 
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gular vision,, he answered, that it was the day 
of a great ceremonial in their church, some pe- 
culiar saint’s day, and that they were hastening, 
at this cliill hour, tt» attend ij. With a small 
lamp in tl\eir hand, the cloak thrown over their 
shoulders, their rich tresses secured under a 
kind of turban, and a request that their move- 
ments might not disturb our slumbers, they 
descended the narrow steps into the street, and 
sallied forth on their devout enterprise., It 
was singular enough to see such strict observ- 
ance of Catholicism on the summit of a Syrian 
mountain, in the heart of the prophet’s domi- 
nion ; it would have better suited the territory 
of the Pontiff. Just as day began to dawn, the 
devptpes returned, and, soon after began to busy 
themselves in the care of the house. We soon 
quitted our divan, and waited anxiously for 
the appearance of the sun, but he was shrouded 
by dense and dark-clouds. Once more the fire 
blazed cheerily within that comfortable inclo- 
sure, the memory of which often followed us in 
our after-wanderings — the khan, the tent, the 
cold plain for a bed : they were not like this 
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Syrian home. And well did thef gentle hands 
of the devotees furnish forth the breakfast ; 
eggs and coffee of the best, honey, fresh ^akes 
baked on the hearth,* pod! try, and cream: it 
was a table spread in the wilderness,* and when 

f 

we went forth afterwards into the pelting rain 
and wiyd, over chalky cliffs and long dreary 
ways, we felt like the wanderer of the Apocrypha 
who went down to the house of Ragufl, the 
dwelling of beauty, but whom an* evil spirit 
strove to scare away. 

Hour fled after hour, and as often as we look- 
ed forth into the weather, the sky was covered 
with clouds and the rain fell in torrents. We 
heard its ceaseless and dull fall with little emo- 
tion ; for though it wasabsolutely necesi^]^ we 
should push on in the course of the day, we saw 
no reason for peevish and fretful impatience — 
a feeling that was no stranger to our minds in 
some situations. Often w^s our fire reple- 
nished, as well as our chibouque, and our 
servants grew sadly impatient, |)ut it was .use- 
less. The occasional footfall of passengers, and 
the confusion of tongues, were heard on the pave- 
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meiit witliout, down whose declivity, the rain 
ran in many a rill. The Oriental has good 
caus^ to dread rain, for a more pitialUle and 
helpless object thart the being on whom the 
soaked turiian, large heavy robe, big volume 
of trowsers, all pour and drip their well-stored 
moisture, can hardly be conceived, while^he drags 
the heavy weight along. At last the midday 
voice of the Muezzin came, which the faithful, 
at least all*" who could, obeyed on their '•ar})ets 
and divans, tlieir zeal not carrying them 
kneel down on the stieaming pavement : kj 
the sand or the rock there is no objection, but 
the weltering pool is another thing. 

Our kind friends began to anticipate the pre- 
para/i^n of another dinner, when the weather 
appeared to clear for a short time, and we re- 
solved to set out. After taking a grateful leave 

of the Syrians, we descended the steep declivi- 

« 

ties into the valley ; thence we wound up other 
chalky and barren hills; but it was a dreary 
progress, for the weather had abated little of its 
cheerlessness ; ,the few olive-tre^s that were scat- 
tered over the soil seemed but a mockery of 
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foliage, and the remembrance of the? comforts we 
liad left behind, only added to our vexation. In 
the way, we halted at a wretched village, vbose 
mud-walled habi4ationf} hall nothing inviting, 
and the peasants, who stood at their doors, and 
looked ully at tlie passengers, were as squalid 
and dir^" as their abodes. They brought us 
so'jn curdled liik and bread; and instead of 
imtering beneath their roofs, we took sTielter 
witfein tlie walls of a ruinec^ temple, *that stood 
at a short distance. It wa.^ a small but massive 
ruin, with a portico of two or three very thick 
pillar ; the roof and great part of one of the 
walls had tallen down, and the interior was di- 
vided into seveial chambers. This ruin. stood 
quite aloof and ut terly •neglected ; tfiercj ivere 
many siiiches in the walls wilfiin, where statues, 
no doubt, formerly stood. It served us as a re- 
fuge and a refectory ; the most useful purpose, 
perhaps, it had served for nfany ages ; and the 
half-clad peasants, among whom were several 
women, were very grateful for the gratuity 
given for their hospitality. Tlys spot com- 
manded a very extensive view of the surround- 
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ing country,* which, however, appeared very 
barren, both of wood and water, and but thinly 
inhabited. 

It was with no' small pleasure we drew 
nigh at last to the village of K1 Furkah. The 
path up the hill on which it stood was through 
a ravine of yellow cliffs ; but instead of finding 
a comfortable resting-place, we saw only a heap 
of blackened ruins. The greater part of the 
dwellings had been destroyed a few days^'be- 
fore, by the troops of the hostile Pacha. It 
seemed to have been a wanton ravage, for these 
defenceless people had offered no resistance to 
the passage of the victorious troops. On the 
summit of the mountain, this scene of destruction 
wasfS^Kl and striking, for the hand of War had, 
perhaps, till now rarely drawn nigh the lofty and 
rugged dwelling of these unfortunate Syrians. 
Part of the population had been Greeks, and 
the rest were Turks ; but faith made no distinc- 
tion in this ravage, for they had fared alike 
miserably. Some had perished amidst the ruins 
of their burning cottages : we looked into one 
or two of them ; the cold hearth, broken furni- 
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turc, and blackened walls, amon^ which a few 
despairing beings were visible, proved that the 
enem>^liad been merciless. We had anticipated 
a lodging, a gopd meal, &,nd the welcome look 
Mnth which tl)ese people had often iticeived ns ; 
but the survivors were themselves half famish- 
ed, and their warm roofs of a few days before, 
were o])en to the sky, or else spoiled of every 
thing. 

UTlie Turk bore with more calmness the total 
wreck of all lie possessed, ^and was seen* to sit 
silently beside the roofless walls and scattered 
fragments : no anger or vindictiveness in his 
look, but rather submission to fate, or the will 
of Alla, which is the same thing. Some of the 
dwellings bad been very good, anc^ frcMT^ the 
ayipearance of their remains, must have pos- 
sessed inmates of some affluence, beneath 
whose roof probably the harem found a place, 
and luxuries were not unknown. But all had 
fled alike from their mountain residence, and 
left the places where they and their forefathers 
had long dwelt, as a wasted inheritance to the 
stranger and the pilgrim. As we gazed on it, 

D 
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we could not kelp execrating the useless cruelty 

t 

of such a deed. There were no groves near the 
spot ; *not a solitaj’y clump, or the shadoV of a 
single tree; the cliffs rose wijfl and naked on 
every side :« it was a place where the Gouk* and 
the Afrit might have made their home, or the 
widowed mother or dishonoured hushand have 
come and poured their curses to the solitudes 
around. A Greek priest had lived here, as pastor 
to this poo^ mountain flock, among whom he ^lad 
lived, as is their wont, in point of comfort and 
expenditure, on a footing of perfect ecjuality : 
his church, which had been no mean building, 
had suffered the same fate as the other edifices, 
and he had gone with the remains of his peo}>le 
into^tljc jMain beneath, ^w here he was now, most 
probably, following the plough, or engaged in 
some equally useful calling. The roofless house of 
prayer, the broken altar, and torn and scattered 
fragments of Greek paintings oT saints, sad daubs 
at the best, testified that the hand of ravage 
had been unsparing. The house of the Sheich 
seemed to have been the most spacious edifice 
in the place, saving the rude khan, with its 
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roof siipy)()rted on a single pilltir, the place of 
resort for all the smokers and loungers of the 
vilhige in the evening, and to which w® had, in 
several village*, been iifdebtcd for an asylum. 
The yjoor y)ricst, y)erhaps, felt his fate as keenly 
as any of the exiles, and resembled one of his 
brethren with whom 1 became acquainted a few 
days subsequent. This man was an ascetic in 
the loneliness, at least, of his dwelling, that 
s4ood on the brink of a cliff, close to the sea, 
and remote from every other habitation.* There 
was much scenic beauty on every side of his 
residence ; the summits of Lebanon, covered 
witli snow, rose at a few miles'’ distance ; and 
scattered amidst its declivities, were visible the 
convents of tlie TNlarouite, the Armeiimni and 
the Greek, amidst whose well supjilied walls 
this recluse might probably have found an 
asylum. But solitude and independence seemed 
to have yieculiar attraction^ for him, although 
neither his cellar nor larder would tempt the 
pilgrim from his way. The walk along* the 
shore was one of the most romantic imaginable, 
but he had no conception of any charms of 
D 2 
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Nature; and Vhen fatigued, or desiring a 
shelter from the sun, 1 sometimes entered 
his dwelling, he -was mostly seated on*^’ the 
floor, that was covered with coarse mat- 
ting, occupied in reading, for he had several 
books, or else in lonely and indolent musing. 
He had a good length of beard, and a very fine 
and impressive countenance ; his cottage was 
divided into two apartments, by a curtain that 
hung down in the middle. Sometimes, in lovely 
weather," he was found reclined luxuriously on 
the brink of the cliff without, in an absorbed 
attitude, as if he had been the veriest devotee 
of the picturesque; but the lulling sound of 
the waves below seemed to have the same effect 
on hisrsenses as the murniurlof the fountain 
has on the musing Mussulman. He frequently 
asked me to drink coffee with him ; but this 
repast, the most substantial he often tasted, 

M 

was one of necessity, for he had nothing better 
to give ; and was not preferred from the same 
motive as that shown by the Opium Eater, 
whose invitation to dine on coffee near his own 
beautiful lake, in the North, offered a rich in- 
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tclluctual treat : for a heaviot* repast might 
have marred his exquisite fancy. 

TlTe Monk regretted^ with a sigh, that he 
had no good wine to otfei* to my lips, or liis own, 
and no hospitable repast to spread on his board : 
he was supported entirely by the contributions 
of the peasants in the neighbourhood, who 
brought some fruits, and bread, but no viands 
more luxurious. Vet there will his 'life be 
dreamed away : and very nearly approaching 
to this inaifs existence and habit of mind, 
have been, no doubt, that of many a recluse of 
ancient and more saintly times, in the far wil- 
dernesses. 

To return to ihc village of El Furkah : de- 
serted and in ruins as it now stands, *thej»d^inity 
was full of interest. At a few miles distance, 
in the midst of the plain beneath, stood the 
village of Banias, which is allowed to have 
been the ancient Dan of the J cws. The terri- 
tory of Judea must have extended very re- 
motely in this direction, for the expression, 

‘‘ from Dan to Beersheba,’’'’ was used to express 
the extreme limits of the land. And much of this 
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territory, which at present a])pertains to Syria, 

possesses an aspect more bold and wild tluni 

many parts of the. ancient lantl of promise, but 

not so rich, romantic^, and ber.utiful; indeed 

this part of Syria, with the exception of the 

plain of Damascus, is more barren and savage 

than Palestine, with few of its minute and 

( 

touching beauties. The plain in which stood 
the fincient Dan of the Hebrews, was, Imwever, 
a relief to tfie eye, after the naked solitudes 0)f 
the mountain paths. 

At the distance of a few miles from the vil- 
lage, the Jordan takes its source ; amidst 
bare and rugged cliff's, like the fountain of 
Siloam, it gushes out of a rock, and during 
severd* hours of its course continues to be a 
small and insignificant rivulet. The solitude 
and wildness of the place of its rise, near which 
there is no dwelling, and where the foot of tlie 
passenger seldom comes, are strikingly contrasted 
with the glory and fertility of its subsequent 
course. That narrow rill, over wliicli a child 
might have /itepped, was the chosen scene 
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of many miracles: the warriors of Israel 
issuing from their dreary desert homes, the 

successor of Elias, and, lastly, the Being of 

• ♦ 

wliom all these were ^hc faint* types and 
shadows, were indebted to its hajlowed wave 
for a glorious proof of the divine power ind 
love. Within a few hours’ course from hence 
the stream falls into a lake, in the midst of a 
plain : it did not seem to mingle with it& waters, 
b^it, as in the sea of Galilee, to ))re!ierve its cur- 
rent distinct. This lake was in the midst of 
a wide and solitary plain ; and along the brink, 
and in the shallow parts, was covered with weeds 
and rushes. It was not of great extent, perhaps 
about three miles in circumference. The Be- 
douins, or wandering Turkomans, sometimes 
pitch their tents beside its banks for the con- 
venience of water. This lake is the ancient 
waters of Merom, by the concurrent testimony 
of Josephus anti other historians; and though 
its waters are no longer bitter, it derives no 
small interest from the illustrations and allu- 
sions so often made to it by the prophets. 
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However unpalatable and repulsive this lake 

•t 

was to the Israclitcs«of old, its character is now 
totally changed; and had the weather, been 
sultry and clear, instead of chill and gloomy, 
we should have rested awhile beside its cool 
and moveless water. 

A few miles from its banks is a spot 
equally interesting, which we only sat. at a 
distance — an ancient bridge, revered by every 
pilgrim, and held in high regard even by 
the Jew. There is scarcely an Arab or Turk in 
the country, who does not name the bridge of 
Jacob with respect. It is of great antiquity ; 
and here, tradition has said, the exiled patri- 
arch passed the stream of Jordan, on his return 
from Padan Aram, the only boundary that 
separated him from his 'native land: rendered 
memorable also by the messengers of heaven who 
came here to hail his return and announce his 
future glory. The identity of*the spot might 
well be preserved for many ages. At any rate 
it was a beautiful remembrance ; and over the 
steep and rocky banks of the Jordan, which 
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lierc rushes rapidly along its b^d, it threw a 
wilder romance and charhi than if a ruined 
tower*had stood there, or the deep and fragrant 
groves, such as wave rpund the’ streams of 
Damascus, had here thrown their, shadow on 
the sultry soil. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MOUNT CARMEL. — SCENE OK THE PROPHET S 

SACRIFICE. — RUINS OP CESAREA. — RESI- 
< 

DKNCE OF THK PROPHET ELIAS. 

No part of the promised land creates a deeper 
interest in the traveller than the ricli and ex- 
tensive bosom of Mount Carmel : wliile barren- 
ness s])reads on every side, and the curse of 
the jyitliered soil is felt on IiiU, valley, and 
shore, this beautiful mounUiin seems to retain 
its ancient excellency of flowers, trees, 
and a perpetual verdure. The scenes in its 
interior arc often .bold and 'romantic in the 
highest degree: deep and verdant preeijnees 
descending into lonely glens, througli whicJi a 
rivulet is seen dashing wildly ; the shepherd 
and his flock on the long grassy slopes, that 
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afford at present as rich pasture-ground as in 
the days when Nabal fed Ins numerous herds 
in Cafinel. There is, indeed,, a character j)ecu- 
liarly pastoral ai)out the st*enery ; few grey and 
naked rocks, or sublime but uiseless cliffs, 
are here, as in tlie mountain of the Temp- 
tation, or on Pisgah. And this fertility and 
vivid verdure, on so sultry a soil, is deeply 
welcome and refreshing: more especially so, 
tl^‘ woods that wave over the sTimmit and 
sides. It is beautiful to stand beneath their 
shelter on the brink of the mount, and 
look far on every side, where nought but a 
forsaken and shadowless land meets the eye. 
On the banks of the ancient river,'*'’ on which 
“ the strength of the lyighty'*'* was lTrok4m^ and 
the power of Sisera swept away, no solitary 
tree spreads its shade : the stream rolls between 
its green and naked shores ; these are so low, 
tliat the river overflows to •some extent on each 
side during the rainy season, and is so deep and 
rapid as not to be fordable. It was most pro- 
bably during this season, tiuit the army of 
Sisera, in its flight, was in part destroyed by 
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the waters, ftti* in its usual narrow course, the 
stream is not of sufficient width and j)owcr to 
be dangerous. Wishing to cross it ond even- 
ing, after sunset, awd mistri^sting the deptli, 
we called t*' two young Arabs, wlio were seated 
on a green knoll on the opposite side, and asked 
if we could ])ass with safety. They replied 
doubtfully ; and on the promise of a reward, 
one of- them strij)])ed to the skin, and with a 
long pole hi his hand, entered the river till, it 
reached bis cliin and he felt his footing grow 
unsteady, when he was obliged to retreat. We 
turned disa]ipointed from the spot, and the 
Arab youth, chilled and dripping, gained the 
bank again without his reward, which it was 
impossible ^o pay. Just above, on the side of 
Carmel, is the spot pointed out by tradition as 
having been the scene of Elijalfs slaying the 
prophets of Baal. Inhere is much of the pic- 
turesque about the, place: the soil is strewed 
with several masses of grey stone, around which 
are many fine trees. It is a pleasing and lonely 
spot, such as the imagination woidd hardly 
have selected for so ruthless yet necessary a 
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(Iced. But if tradition should on; here, there 
cnn bo no illusion with respect to the scene of 
the mcifiorable descent of the fire from heaven. 
\yheii all LsracJ was gathered together unto 
Carmel,'” it was clearly on this side ihe moun- 
tain, where it descends gradually into the noble 
plain beneath. The spot was finely chosen by 
the prophet for the sj)ectacle of his sacrifice ; 
since the multitude of people, coming from the 
regions of Samaria, might stand with perfect 
convenience in the splendid and open ^rea of 
ifCsdraelon, which is here terminated at the foot 
of Carmel. The declivity of the mountain, its 
brink dark with woods, and its sides covered with 
the richest pasture, looks over a vast extent of 
country on every side from the hills of^ Sa- 
maria, Cana, and Gilboa, the miracle might 
have been beheld ; and to the eager gaze of 
the Israelites in the plain, the prophets of the 
groves, their useless altars,, and the avenging 
messenger of God, were as distinct as if the 
scene had been acted at their feet. This, too, 
is the only face of the hill beneath which the 
Kishon flows. What a noble subject would 
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tins be for ,7 painter : the sun going down on 
the mountain declivities, while the eye of de- 
spair as well as faith was lixed in inatldening 
suspense or triumph on the ^fading sky; and 
the Juishcyd myriads gazed on each dazzling 
beam and caught every ])assing sound, as if the 
coming of the God was there: the infidel king 
also, with his chariots and armed men,* waiting, 
moveless, from morn till eve. 

It was «an impressive spot, from which, we 
turned, with regret, as the fading light warned 
us to depart, for the neighbourhood was no^ 
altogether safe. It is one of the unhappy fea- 
tures of this land, tluit the richest feasts of the 
memory and fancy are often followed by the 
pressure of real evils. It was in vain to think 
of regaining our quarters on the sea-shore that 
night; we were at too great a distance: and 
we thought with regret of our comfortable 
quarters in the hoipe of the Syrian, when we en- 
tered and looked around on the squalid hut and 
its lawless inmates, where we were doomed to 
repose till morn. The cavern of the Kams- 
chatdale had been quite as cleanly and far 
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more roomy, with the advantage also of a 
blazing fire, which we could not enjoy liere. 
Tlie night wind that entered through the oj)en 
door was chill, and the r^iin now fell heavily 
without. We had wound our way^with some 
difficulty in the dark, beside deep pools df 
water and pits on each side, ere we entered 
the Imtf the only habitation the uncivil Arabs 
would give us. It consisted but of one long 
lovv apartment, excessively narrows one half 
of its scanty width was occupied by a divan, 
formed of a raised earthen seat of four or 
five feet high, without any covering. On this 
indulgent place we ascended, in order to have 
a part of the cliamber exclusively to ourselves, 
and to esca]je from the rude and annoying 
crowd of natives, who now thronged into the 
hut, and squatted themselves forthwith on the 
floor, pipe in hand? The clouds of smoke that 
slowly rose from their dark lips soon com- 
pletely filled the apartment, and formed a 
dense shroud, through which the line of Arabs 
who sat beneath, closely wedged against the 
wall, could be but dimly seen. In fact, we 
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were almost Inline! ed, and there was no remedy 
for the evil. Michelle made several fittem])ts to 
light a fire on the wretched earthen fl(*3()r5 in 
order to boil a lit tie .tea for oi^r supper, and at 
last succecided ; for we had been dinncrless 
during the day’s progress. But unfortunately 
we found, to our dismay, that our stock of tea, 
that had been a real treasure during the jour- 
ney, was entirely destroyed in the attempt to 
cross the rrver Kislion. It was our only hope; 
and Br,uce’s Arabs, in the desert of Sennaar, 
never grasped their leathern bottles with more 
despairing eagerness to drain the last drop of 
water, than we strove to find amidst the wet, 
tasteless, and sodden leaves, a sufficient portion 
to furnish* forth our evening’s refreshment. 
But it was in vain ; and a piece of dry bread 
was our only solace. The senses, in truth, were 
wholly in fault here : the ''din of barbarous 
Arabic was enough. to deafen tis; and had the 
night blasts entered the open door with sweep- 
ing fury, it would have been a mercy, in free- 
ing us for a moment from the poisonous clouds 
« 

of smoke. The fellows were insolent and rude. 
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and by their behaviour and d^scoiir^e, had pro- 
bably never seen a Christian lodged within their 
Jiainlct before. Wehad not expected, in the region 
of Carmel, to find% spot so unwelcome and in- 
secure; for my knife and fork, tlie cofhpanions 
of many a wild journey, soon became a prey to 
their cupidity ; and it was uncertain whether 
our remaining effects would not quickly follow. 
In fact, we were completely in their power and 
they* might have turned us out at night, had 
they so chosen, amidst the darkness, as deflate 
as was ever a martyr of old, pursued into these 
solitudes by the hand of persecution. 

The Sheich, who might have kept his people 
in better order, was seated in the midst, with 
his long dirty pipe and dingy white cloak* aiid 
turban, as noisy and troublesome as the rest ; 
his reign must have Jbeen but a sorry and con- 
fined one, for the hamlet consisted but of eight 
or ten huts, wretchedly built, tod situated on a 
barren and shelterless part of the hill. On a 
sudden the sweet sound of a pipe was heard 
without, and the Arabs requested«to send for 
the musician, who quickly after entered very 


K 
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willingly, and, fgr the prospect of a reward, 
began to exercise his powers, much to his 
hearers’ satisfaction. He was a youtli of the 
hamlet, the only one, probSbly, who had any 
, ])eculiar skill in the way of music. Its eff*ect, 
in this case, was certainly very pleasing, for 
it reduced our wild audience to instant and 

t 

entire silence. Puffing the coarse tobacco from 
their mouths, and fixing their dark eyes on 

It 

the musician, who was mounted beside fis on 
the rude divan, they sat moveless against the 
wall, and the fearful discordance of tongues 
was over. The former played several wild and 
sweet airs on his pipe ; for this simple instru- 
ment is an inmate of every Arab village or cot- 
t^gd in the land. the daily employment of a 
great part of these peasants is in tending their 
flocks of sheep, or tilling Jheir scanty fields, the 
pipe is carried with them to beguile their la- 
bour, as well as to cheer them in the evening 
hours after their return. 

It had now become late ; we paid the musi- 
cian and let him depart, in the hope that the 
audience would depart also; but this was not 
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yet to be: they lingered anc^ smoktd, as if their 
pipes were as interminable as the Turk’s magic 
mahinoudi, which, as soon as^ spent, instantly 
left another in His eager h*and. We lay down, 
liowever, at last, on our earthen bed, unable 
to keep our eyes unclosed any longer, and soon 
fell asleep. The first break of morning was 
most welcome, and we quickly prepared to de- 
part, after accepting a little milk for breakfast, 
and paying the Sheich a good price i^r his mi- 
serable lodging. The rain still fell, afld the 
mountain paths were almost impassable : leading 
our horses, we walked for some way along the 
declivities, and turned our backs with joy on 
our wretched resting-place. It was a sad and 

o 

revolting picture of human nature : even iti Ihis 
remote and secluded hamlet, in a land where 
every man’s hand was often against his fellow, 
sensual vice entered in its most repulsive form. 
The idea that solitude and 'distance from the 
contagion of mixed society and crowded towns, 
is favourable to purity of feeling and conduct, 
is contradicted by the state of things in most of 
the villages of the East. After a few hours the sun 
E 2 
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the dreaded and devoted character of the exile, 
and the fierce and avenging message that was 
at times laid on him. Some way farther down, 
there is a basin of weter, fillet^^ by a stream tliat 
flows dowi] the side of the descent ; and around 
the brink are found various stones of a singular 
kind, closely resembling different species of 
fruit : they are crystallised, and many of them 
very beautiful ; some of them solid, and others 
hollow : this effect may be caused by the pe^ai- 
liar property of the water. These stones are 
gathered, and offered for sale to the pilgrim and 
the traveller on many parts of the coast. It is 
uncertain by whom this convent was destroyed; 
most pj’obably by the hand of the Arab oj’ 
the Turkj that has so often, in past times, 
thrust the poor recluses from their asylum of 
ages. 

The remains of monasleries scattered in 
different parts oftqn excited Surprise that no 
zealous priest or pilgrim ever had the taste or 
enthusiasm to fix his residence on the mount 
of Tabor. While standing on its summit, 

r 

during a previous part of the journey, we could 
not help remarking, what an enviable site it 
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was lor the residence of a recluse; and that in 
a cottage on such a spot, it would be easy to 
pass w^eks and months without ennui ; the ob- 
jects over which it looked, were so strange and 
various. On an eminence at some distance were 
the few poor cottages of the decayed village ^^f 
Nain, at whose gate was carried out the only 
son of bis mother, and she was a widow/"* Yet 
even a cluster of rude cottages, inhabited by peo- 
ple the very reverse of all with which the imagi- 
nation would have tenanted them, are invaluable, 
as they give an identity to the spot. From the 
situation of the village, on the declivity of the 
mountain, the scene of the miracle must have 
been rendered more ’striking, as tlie funeral 
procession passed slowly out of the ^gatc down 
the steep, on the bold Breast of which Th5 re- 
mains of the place now stand. The inhabitants 
are between one and two hundred in number. 
And not very far from this village a spot was 
pointed out to us, that harmonized little with 
the softness or the associations of the scene — 
the village of Endor, where the sorceress dwelt 
who foretold the ruin of Saul cftid his family. 
A writer of romance would have fixed Jier resi- 
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dence amidst savage wilds, and all the terrors 
of Nature, rather than on the banks of a lovely 
stream, in the midst of luxuriant pastures and 
richly cultivated fielfls- 

But to return from this digression : — We pur- 
sued our way from the foot of Carmel, along a 
path that soon led nigh to the sea. The day 
now began to draw to a close, and wt saw on 
our right, at a short distance, a gloomy and 
massive fortress, jutting out into the sea. We 
stopped to gaze on this place of strength, which 
is now in the hands of the Arabs, but in the 
days of the Crusades was possessed by the 
Christians. We wished much to have entered 
and passed the night within its walls, but were 
uncertain )vhat kind of reception we should find, 
as the Arab, in such a place of power, might be 
apt to impose exorbitant conditions. The for- 
tress was built on a rock, und surrounded by 
walls of immense thickness ; and from its ap- 
pearance, the interior must have been of con- 
siderable extent as well as grandeur. It was 
evidently built by a Christian and not a Sara- 
cen hand, for the ruins of a church are conspi- 
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cuous. On a cliff, almost washed on every 
side by the sea, and difficiilf of access from the 
land, it#might bid defiance to every effort of the 
infidels. But th^s strong-ljold of Pellegrino, as 
it was formerly called, has changed masters 
long ago : the Bedouin rests in the halls wher^ 
the Greek Emperors lodged; the church and 
the altafs are destroyed, or turned into a place 
of worship of the Prophet. It bore a striking 
res^unblancc to one of the large feudjJ castles in 
the Highlands, in the predatory times of old, 
sheltering a nest of spoilers within its haughty 
walls, from whence they might safely defy the 
threats of rival or princely power, and sally 
forth on their plundering excursions whenever 
it pleased them. There was formerly a deep 
moat around the fortress and its rock, and join- 
ing with the sea on each side, by which it must 
have been entirely insulated ; but this ditch is 
now dry. My guide wished^me to enter and try 
the hospitality of the inmates. No doubt, the 
lodging would have been far more sumptuous 
and roomy than we had been lately accustomed 
to : there were several lofty and spacious apart- 
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ments remaining, their massive walls and floors 
of grey stone little injured by time; and we 
might have reposed where paladins an^l lords 
from many a land had rested from their toils ; 
but there was too formidable and feudal a look 
about the place, and the cottage of tlie peasant 
at that moment was more desired. We after- 
wards regretted not having entered the castle, 
even at the risk of being fleeced ; for there 
would liavp been something welcome in the con- 
trast, after lodging so often in the hut in the 
wilderness, to find one’s self amidst the time-worn 
halls of a fierce and lawless age, when every 
man’s sword was his law, and Heaven was 
deemed to smile on scenes of havock and blood 
for the s^ke of the Cross. The fancy might 
have wandered to many a dark deed and guilty 
scene ; for the gloomy battlement, on which the 
sun was now redly lingering, seemed to give 
warrant to its wildest flights. 

As the daylight was now fast leaving us, it 
was necessary to seek some resting-place for the 
night. Turning from the castle, we pursued 
our way alon^ the shore; but no cottage or 
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hamlet was in sight for some distance. The 
hallowed mountain, and the gloomy wall of the 
fortress^ soon faded in the advancing night. The 
weather was beautiful, however, and the sea, at 
whose brink the path sometimes pi^ssed, fell 
with a low murmur on the level sandy beach.* 
After proceeding two or three leagues, we drew 
nigh to % village on the shore, and with great 
})leasure saw its lights glimmering— a sure sign 
thaj: the inhabitants are yet awake. • It was a 
mean and poor place ; and making our way to 
the dwelling of the Shcich, we were very 
willingly admitted. Over the dim earthen 
floor a coarse carpet was instantly spread. 
Tlie Sheich sat down with us on the floor, 
and handed us pipes, but the tobacco was 
too bad to be endured : the coffee was more 
acceptable : hot cakes, baked on the hearth 
were soon produiJed, with some fish and 
eggs. The family of the ruler of this little vil- 
lage were extremely civil, and bis wife and 
daughter did not refuse to attend on the infidel 
guests; but their features were carefully veiled, 
their eyes only being visible as tHey moved up 
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and down. The liost told us the path we were 
pursuing was dangerous, and counselled us to 
take two or three men as guards from *his vil- 
lage, the pay for w,hose protection would have 
gone chiefly into his pocket. A few of the peo- 
ple of the place dropped in after our supper, 
each with his chibouque in his hand, and sat 
down round the flickering embers of cl^rcoal in 
a social way. They could not conceive it possi- 
ble for a g»tranger to come from such a distance 
to wander over their wild country in order to 
gratify his curiosity. ‘‘ Inshallah,"" God is mer- 
ciful, was the occasional exclamation : as if it 
was a very gracious circumstance that I was 
preserved at all in such a useless and strange 
enterpriser Our visitors, more polite than the 

t « « ^ 

Arabs who would not quit our hut a few nights 
before, dropped off in a short time ; the family 
also sought their chambers*, and we remained 
alone beside the dying embers of the fire, close 
to which we drew our light couches, as the air 
from the sea was chill. Every one in the vil- 
lage seemed to be sunk in repose, for the lights 
had disappeared from the dwellings, and no 
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sound was heard without ^ave tho^ fall of the 
waves. This hour of stillness was not without 
its pleasures: unable to sleep for some time, 
and thoroughly rffreshed from the fatigues of 
the day, we sat conversing on tlie varied scenes 
of our journey : the vapour that rose from our* 
charcoal fire, on wliich fresh fuel had been 
placed, and circled slowly and stiflingly through 
the apartment, did not prevent our enjoying to 
the* full the warmth and comfort of ^)ur situa- 
tion, as we had almost expected to pc^s the 
night on the naked beach. 

Waking at an early hour next morning, the 
first sounds wc heard, and which had probably 
broken on our slumbers, were those of the 
Shcich at his morning prayers. Petfeepy^ re- 
gardless of our presence, he was entirely ab- 
sorbed in his early orisons, and with a clear and 
not unmusical voice, that was at times measured 
and subdued, and then broke out into a sud- 
den and more eager tone, he continued for nearly 
half an hour engaged greatly to his satisfaction. 
In villages such as this, where there is neither 
mosque nor muezzin, and no opportunity of 
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daily worsl>:p, we observed generally there was 
greater attention paid to private and domestic de- 
votion. At moiming and evening we ha& always 
remarked, in our various lodgings, that the in- 
mates rarely fiiiled in their obedience to the 
Koran : we had seen them at the first break 
of day sometimes start from the earthen floor, 
lay their cloak at their feet, and commence 
their prayers. But we never chanced to ob- 
serve the^ women thus engaged ; never heard 
the sound of their voices ; and were we to 
judge of their future fate by the rarity of exter- 
nal devotion among them, either in the mosque, 
or beneath the seclusion of their own roof, we 
should be disposed to believe with the prophet, 
that souls dwelt not in,tkose fair forms, or that 
a separate paradise, of far less glory and plea- 
santness, was allotted to them. However, cha- 
rity will pass a milder judgment, and suppose 
that religion may be thought of and desired, un- 
seen by the outward eye. In fact, the Oriental 
female character differs, in this respect, utterly 
from the European: in our more polished 
countries, as well as of more pure and consoling 
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faith, it is always observed that thp number of 
the softer sex attached to religion far exceeds 
that of'^hc other sex, in Protestant as well as 
Catholic countries, and among dissenters of 
every denomination. But in the £!ast the case 
is now, as it ever has been, reversed. The* 
small number of the fair sex that attend the 
mosques* compared with the men, as well as 
their carelessness and ignorance of the book of 
their faith, is conspicuous. It should^seem that 
Christianity alone gives woman her proper share 
in religious, as well as civil enjoyments. W^as 
it not thus also in the times of old ? How 
rarely, even in the history of the patriarchs and 
propliets, is there any favoured mention made 

of the female character ! Man alone seemed 

• • • 

then, as now, among the Orientals, to bear 
away the chief privileges of the present world, 
as well as the dim promises of the future ; and 
the visible revelations of th(i Deity were made 
to him alone. The opinion so general among 
the Turks, that the future state of the other 
sex will be decidedly a lonely and degraded 
one, compared to their own, is strangely at vari- 


o 
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ance with tfieir sti:ong domestic attachments. 
It is impossible to see more affectionate hus- 
bands and fathers than are often to* be ob- 
served among this people; i.nd when Azrael, 
the Angel of Death, lays his hand on the form 
and features they have loved so much, it 
must be bitter to believe that they are j)e- 
rished for ever from the view — that tfie veil of 
another world, when drawn aside, will discover 
only strange forms of beauty awaiting them ^ all 
unknown and unloved. We had more than once 
observed a remarkable difference in the cx})rcs- 
sions used by the two sexes under circumstances 
of severe distress — and these simple words 
spoke more forcibly, perhaps, in favour of the 
just ^nd* sincere sentiments of the weaker 
one, than all the prostrations in the mosque 
would have done — in abandonment, bereave- 
ment, and agony of mind, where hope itself had 
taken flight, and a, trust in God was the last an- 
chor of the breaking heart. And to Him they 
appealed in words of deep and fervent feeling, 
that did not come from their lips like new and 
strange sounds ; but they never uttered the 
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ProplRjfs name, or made the slightest allusion 
to his book, or the hopes and supports it con- 
tained . • whereas, .amidst the sufferings that 
preyed on the spirits of the* men, Mohammed’s 
name was often heard. But for this there might 

• 

be a selfish feeling ; perhaps his paradise was 
in their thoughts, and the prospect of those 
vivid enjbyments comforted them amidst pre- 
sent evils. In truth, this selfishness is at the root 
of tlje devotedness of the people to thrfr faith. 

The Osmanli was sustained by the sullen 
dignity as well as fatalism of his sentiments, 
when the ataghan of the Greek thirsted every 
hour for his blood ; but the willingness to sa- 
crifice himself for those who were dear to him — 
the recklessness when the messenger'^ of# fi^te 
drew nigh, so they were safe, were not felt by 
him. Such sentiments were entertained alone 
by the wife and tlfe mother. Where is 
my father, my mother, and my husband.'^” 
said a beautiful woman, weeping bitterly; all 
love of life is buried in their grave : and for me, 
the sooner death comes, the more welcome it 

f’ * 

will be ; for death has no terrors to me now !” 


F 
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A fine instance of attachment in misery came 
under our view amidst one of these scenes. 
Four young Turkish women had» taken 
shelter in a forsaken dwellilng, whose many 
apartments had been left desolate by the hur- 
ried flight of the wealthy family who lived 
there. Desertion had been too recent to al- 
low the removal of all the articles' of orna- 
ment as well as use ; but the hand of the 
spoiler vf!as visible on the defaced walls ^ and 
floors,of the dwelling. The carpets and divans 
were taken away, and the air came freshly 
through the broken lattice-work of the win- 
dows. In one of the silent chambers these four 
friendless fugitives had taken refuge ; and their 
atjacimdht to each other seemed to increase, as 
destruction drew nigh their place of conceal- 
ment. The fear of a painful doom was dread- 
ful to these delicate woinen, whose life had 
hitherto been one* of calm and indulgence; and 
often with trembling steps and anguished fea- 
tures, they inquired, like the victim king of 
Amalek, ^ the bitterness of death was past.” 

It came at last, and the hand of the stranger 
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could not avert it. But as they lived, com- 
panions in fear and solitude, so they resolved to 
perish, •and the hand of the n^urderer did not 
spare. They fel? at the salne moment beneath 
the pursuer’s sword. 

Different, very different from such noble sen- 
timents were those felt by the Greeks in similar 
circumstances : vindictiveness, heartlessness and 
callousness, often marked their endurance of 
adversity. It was curious to see, on*one occa- 
sion, a number of Greeks, who had clmnged 
their faith for the turban, seated calmly amidst 
their victorious countrymen, in a splendid 
apartment of a palace that had been plundered : 
there was no shame on one hand, no contempt 
on the other expressed for the apostates a 
share of the spoil would have richly repaid 
them for the loss of Christianity. 

While we lived in Nicosia, amidst many 
scenes of spoliation, was a spacious mansion 
in the centre of a garden : we passed through 
one empty apartment after another ; and in 
the most remote, seated on the .floor, were 
two of the family that, a few weeks before, 
F 2 
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had dwelt here in peace ; and they were the only 
survivors. It might have been supposed that 
anxiety and sorrow would h&ve disturbed every 
moment of their existence ; ffor the sabre that 
had slain their relatives, was suspended by a 
single hair over their heads ; but their spirits 
were gay and joyous ; they passed most of the 
hours in working some embroidery, and talked 
and laughed without a cloud on their brow. 

To retflim from this digression to the village 
on the shore, on which the sun now shone 
brightly : the Sheich would have pressed us to 
stay and breakfast beneath his roof ; but as our 
sheltenng there at all had been a case of neces- 
sity rather than choice, we resolved to })ursue 
our way. Bidding adieu to this chief, and pay- 
ing his rather more than reasonable demands, 
we proceeded along the beach, on which a fresh 
and cool breeze blew from the sea. 

About midday, after travelling through a 
tract of little interest, we came to the ruins of 
Cesarea. A low wall of grey stone encompasses 
them ; and without this, was anciently a wide 
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moat, which is now dry. These rejuains derive 
their interest more from the remembrances 
attached to the spot, than from any grandeur 
or beauty that (fin be at, present 'discerned. 
An enthusiast, no doubt, would even n^w believe 
in the identity of many a shattered edifice and* 
broken wall, as those where the apostles and 
martyrs dodged, and the people were blessed 
with the words that fell from their lips. But 
time has been too busy with the scenes and his 
hand has been heavy on the city of Herod, 
who here finished his career of power and crime, 
in the hour when more than human glory was 
given to him. The dwelling of Cornelius the 
centurion, as well as that where Paul spoke 
before Agrippa, and Felix trembled, as well as 
the humbler roof of Philip the Evangelist, are 
all levelled alike with the dust. 

The situation of the city is pleasant, close on 
the sea, with hills at a short distance : it was for- 
merly the chief harbour in Palestine, and its cli- 
mate healthy and beautiful, as is the whole of this 
coast to the present day. Of the temple, forum, 
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and amphitl;ieatre which it formerly possessed, 
it is difficult now to discover the sites : an emi- 
Tience adjoining, that looks Ijoldly ovcr«jthe sea, 
and where there are. still some trifling remains, 
is siippos^'^d to have been the site of the latter. 
The walls, as well as the fortress, of which some 
massive remains exist, were erected by the Cru- 
saders, who displayed excellent taste in their 
choice of the strongest positions along the coast. 
Within the ruined fortress arc several frag- 
ments of columns, of considerable beauty, of 
granite and alabaster : this was probably the 
residence of many a Norman or Burgundian 
lord, for the French chivalry had possession of 
the place, and fortified it. 

Leaving these ruins, we pursued our way, 
that was now a very sultry one, for the breeze 
from the sea had died away. We left the place 
with little emotion, for we Vere journeying to a 
scene of far higher interest. The difference of 
feeling is, in truth, very great, when the travel- 
ler’s steps wander to the places of the Apostles" 

devotedness, or to those of their Divine Master’s ; 

% 

and on this occasion, as on every subsequent one, 
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botli memory and imagination raised a barrier 
too mighty to be drawn aside. It is vain to 
say, Jlerc Paul triumphed, and made the 
prince and the Warrior t^;emble: hfere Peter 
diffused health and blessing, and the, chains of 
cruelty and the gates of death were alike broken* 
asunder before them.'**’ Even to such an an- 
nouncement as this we are comparatively in- 
different, because the steps of a mightier are at 
hand, on whose image memory lingi^rs with a 
charm that time cannot weaken : the words of 
glory and immortality come again to our ears ; 
and the thoughts turn with joy from the valley 
of Elias, and the ruins of the palace of Agrippa, 
to the faintest footstep of Him in whose love is 
our only safety. Who can bend oveu the spot 
where the blood of Stephen was poured forth, 
when the garden of Gethsemane is full in view ? 
or can look with any enthusiasm or excitement 
on the scenes, close at handj of the Apostles'* 
sufferings and persecution, when Olivet rises 
above, on whose brow were shed the tears of 
unutterable sorrow for a lost nation — from 
whose summit was turned the last look of its 
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Redeemer on the world he had saved ? Even 
in the lonely Isle of Patmos, the image of the 
disciple who was exiled there, is wholly lost 
in that of the love jthat so distinguished him ; 
and the heart gives its homage but faintly and 
Voldly, in comparison, to “men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves,” however inspired and 
devoted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BAZAAR AT RAMLA. 

A FEW weeks after tliis visit, we again passed 
by the remains of Cesarea, in an open boat : it 
was a clear starlight night, as we sailed slowly 
near the shore, and their appearance was more 
impressive tlien than by the sultry blaze ol 
midday. The grey walls and ruined aque- 
ducts and edifices were sadly distinct ; and there 
being little wind, the sea fell gently on the 
rocky beach, and thie shattered fragments that 
had fallen within its mark. On arriving at 
Ramla, we were less fortunate in. procuring a 
resting-place, than in the Sheich’s dwelling on 
the shore. There is a great number of ruinous 
places and edifices within and around the town, 
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and some of Jliese arc picturesque ; — ^mouldering 
♦* 

walls and chambers, covered with a deep canopy 
of foliage; large paved courts, with r arches 
and windoVs, through whicli*^ the evening sun 
fell on the time-worn interior, richly and beau- 
tifully shaded. We occupied several hours in 
rambling about the precincts. The place is 
chiefly inhabited by Turks; and when night 
drew on, being greatly at a loss for a lodging, 
we should* have availed ourselves of one of these 
ruinous places, but were not certain of their 
security, and so looked round for some hospi- 
table roof. After making two or three appli- 
cations in vain, and the streets growing quite 
deserteci, one of the inhabitants at last offered 
his^ poor •accommodations willingly, and these 
were in the public bazaar. It was a singular 
situation in which to pass the night ; but neces- 
sity allows little fastidiousn\3ss. The lights had 
all disappeared fvgm the little shops and re- 
cesses, in this place of trade for the town ; and 
most of the sellers, as well as buyers, had de- 
parted. 

Our friend was one of the merchants, a little, 
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plausible, but well-meaning Turk^ it was not 
his house, but his shop, tJiat was to be our 
asylum^for the niglit ; and this offer, such was 
our frieiidlessnesi, was glachy accepted. We 
sat in conversation with our host for spine time, 
sipping the coffee we had ordered, and feeling* 
the agreeable conviction, that, if supperless, wc 
should not go roofless to rest. The Turk was 
a notable man, neatly dressed ; his turban well 
put on, and his spare pair of slijipers kept care- 
fully by him during the whole of the d^ : he 
conversed with perfect freedom about his situa- 
tion, business, and tJic coininerce of the place. 

This bazaar was the whole scene of his exis- 
tence : not very long after sunrise, he repaired 
here from his dw^elling, opened his sluip, drank 
his cup of coffee from one of the moving venders 
of that beverage, who always attend the bazaar, 
and then sat hiinself»down at his ease within the 
small recess of his shop. His goods piled care- 
fully and skilfully, he waited patiently till the 
Prophet should send him customers : while 
Time went ruthlessly by, he felt perfectly careless 
of his passage ; and if Fate ordained, that the sun 
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should set without his selling a piece of silk, or 
a single shawl, it never ruffled his temper. 

The wearing on of the da^ was pretty accu- 
rately known by ih^ falling if the sun’s rays, 
broken ai\d partially, through the interstices of 
*the hollow tiled roof ; but still more by the 
muezzin’s cry, that announced midday and sun- 
set. These broken rays of the sun have a very 
beautiful effect in some of the splendid bazaars 
at Cairo .and Damascus, slanting amidst the 
deep shade and coolness of the scene beneath, 
filled with a rich and variously dressed host of 
many nations. 

At midday, however, the trader of Ramla 
called again for his refreshment of coffee and a 
pipe, as home and its enjoyments he might not 
see till daylight was sinking behind the distant 
hills. To beguile the time in this fixed and 
moveless position, which seldom ruffled save 
by a customer, who calls the arms, but not the 
legs, into motion, the merchants chat with one 
another, and grave and pithy sentences are 
flung to and fro, ^^t every pause of the pipe. 
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But the most amusing part of the scene, at 
least to a stranger’s eye, is, when the cry from 
the miimret rings*^ through the long, gloomy 
bazaar — to see mlny of the merchants pass, in 
an instant, from a most indulgent •smoking, 
musing position, to one of earnest prayer and^ 
abstraction. Throwing themselves on their 
knees, all mindless of customer, dervise, or 
badge, they turn towards the inner part of their 
shops, their goods dying all unheeded beside, 
and for about twenty minutes or half an, hour 
forget the world, its bargains, and temptations. 
But the most dire perplexity is, when a chance 
customer stops, and looks desiringly on the 
votary’s wares ; then comes the conflict between 
mammon and duty, between an approving con- 
science and the glitter of the gold mahmoudi. 
Many of the less devout will turn, interrupt for 
a few moments their deep abstraction, address 
their customer, recommend 4:heir wares, sell a 
good bargain with the most solemn and instruc- 
tive cast of countenance, then fold in excellent 
order the piece of goods once more^ and turning 
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a,wB.y, resuRic witp the sdinc cdrncstncss th6 

thread of their devotions. 

The bazaar, indeed, may be said W he the 
home of the Mussulman tradeV, the scene of his 
hopes and disappointments, his bitter cares and 

f , 

joys : in winter, his little pot of charcoal burns 
in the recess behind him ; in summer, the camel, 
loaded with skins of water, moves sfowly by, 
scattering the contents as he goes along on the 
dusty soil. What makes this scene of comn^erce 
more agreeable, is, that there is little rivalry, jea- 
lousy, or malice, among its inmates : if you pass 
by the shop of a Moslem, and stop to pur- 
chase at that of his neighbour, he regards it 
with a quiescent and unruffled air, and waits 
hiij tuj’n ^ith the greatest good-humour. The 
number of old men in these places arrests the 
attention ; with so much calm and contentment 
in their looks, seated beside the bales of Persia 
and Hindostan, in the same attitude as they 
have sat for the last half century ; their beard 
white as snow ; the Koran often in their hands. 
But our worthy little host had not yet arrived 
at this desirable age: he could not number 
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move than thirty- five; and had a^wife, much 
younger than this^ at home. By his own ac- 
count Iw lived ve|;y happily with her, having 
been married mere than ten years,* and her * 
personal attractions were still fresh in his eye; 
and he always looked forward ,to sunset, the* 
hour of his return, with exceeding pleasure 
We always observed that where a Turk was 
satisfied with one wife, the union was happy. 
There are sufficient reasons perhaps .for this ; 
there being no public dissipations or amusements 
to draw the husband’s feet from his home : con- 
vivial parties, drinking, theatres, nightly revels, 
exist not in this land of temperance and routine : 
he has no external temptations to make his home 
seem dull or monotonous, and hfs own*roof be- 
comes the centre of his enjoymehts and affec- 
tions. The merchant had prolonged his absence 
on this occasion muTih more than usual; but 
the familiar converse of Christians was new to 
him, and he seemed to enjoy it. One pipe fol- 
lowed another, and Time flapped his wings in 
vain over the deserted bazaar and the little shop 

I 

in which we were all gathered together, and our 
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voices were now the only sounds that broke on 
the silence of the place. He at last rose, 
wrapped his robe closely « around his small 
figure, arid begged* us to iiiake ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, with the blessing of 

t 

the Prophet dn our head. 

And now we were left sole inmates of the 
bazaar. Of the many situations in ^hich our 
long wanderings sometimes placed us, certainly 
this was 6ne of the strangest. It was now ^ate, 
and the starlight fell faintly through the hollow 
roof ; but the long and lofty avenues of the 
bazaar were shrouded in darkness. Every foot- 
step had gone away long since ; and our solitary 
light was the only one that glimmered around. 
Tjie httle Turkish merchant had such confidence 
in our honesty, thatt he left his goods in the 
shop, and they occupied no inconsiderable part 
of it 

But in truth this was the case with other 
depots besides. that of . our host, who had taken 
pity on the houseless travellei^:: there were 
other little shops or recesses, of which the doors 
were merely drised by their owners, who seldom 
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think, on retiring at night, of securing their 
property under bars and bolts. Now, had we 
been peoj)le distinguished for cupidity, here 
was a tempting situation; )vhat could hinder 
us from taking the goods that most, pleased 
our eye, mounting our horses, and departing 
swiftly over the wide plain without ? Our 
lonely ligfet fell on pieces of silk and cot- 
ton, shawls, and other articles of comfort and 
luxury, that were to shade our narrow jesting- 
place for the night. This was better, however, 
than having an earthen divan for our couch, or 
the sand for our pillow. Alas ! we were like 
Sindbad when cast ashore the only survivor, 
and he saw heaps of the precious cargo come 
floating to his feet, but among them nothing 
that could satisfy his hunger and thirst. We 
had a comfortless certainty of going supperless 
to rest, after a sultry apd dinnerless day : no ma- 
terials wherewith to set forth a meal were, to be 
found in the spacious bazaar ; thc^ coffee-sellers 
were by this tipie buried in sleep, waiting for 
the dawn to resume their labours; and the 
dull fall of a fountain at the upper end of the 


6 
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building wps the only sound that met our ear. 
We were reduced then, as had more than once 
been our case before, to luxuriate on^the plea- 
sures of Imaginatiou insteadl^f those of appetite. 
A very* narrow and confined space is always 
death to the former faculty, whatever a few 
splendid instances to the contrary may prove : 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was all inj^ged forth 
in a prison, so were the Thoughts” of the un- 
fortunate Dodd ; but men of lower mark will 
always find that a boundless scene, a free air, 
the desert or the mountain side beneath their 
feet, and night, either in darkness or glory, 
around them — are admirable auxiliaries. But 
no spark of romance could be kindled within 

the walls of a silent and forsaken bazaar, whose 
* 

gloomy length, as far as the faint star-light 
penetrated, discovered only dim rows of shops, 
where turbans hung idly on the walls, waiting 

for an Arab or Syrian head to fill them ; boots, 

« 

of every hue, red? ^i^ber, and sombre ; fair 
ladies’ ornaments, the veil, and the sash. 

We drew close the door of our very narrow 
confines td keep out the chill air, wished for a 
blazing pin of charcoal, heard the night wind 
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pass faintly over the roof, and awjdst the de- 
serted places of Kamla witJiout, and then laid 
our heads on some of the good merchant’s 
bales, to court me sleep •that was* now the 
only luxury the place allowed. Seldom was 
the first break of day more welcome than 
when it came into our hushed and gloomy 
abode, aivl we heard the opening of the heavy 
doors by our guide, who came to say that it 
was time to depart. We gladly left oiv narrow 
chamber, and on gaining the open plain without 
the town, the fresh morning air was deliciously 
welcome. We had gained the hills ere the 
sun rose full and cloudless on the extensive 
plain behind, covered here and there with 
villages and groves of trees, among wJiich an 
encampment of wandering Arabs often pitch 
their tents, tempted by the fruitfulness of the 
place. At the distance of two or three miles 
from the town we had left, was the village of 
Lydda, near which we h^ passed ; although of 
some note in the first days of Christianity, and 
the scene of some miracles, it is now a mean 
and insignificant village. 

G 2 
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The hills, amidst which we had entered, were 
barren and rugged in the extreme ; and their 
gloomy appearance, for th^y complet^y over- 
hung the •road, waa increasedb by the dark and 
cloudy weather that succeeded to the brilliant 
sunrise. Some remains of ancient edifices were 
visible at times on the sides and summits of the 
cliffs : they seemed more like the fragments of 
strongholds than those of religious houses. 
Indeed, no monks would have had the bad taste 

t 

to choose their site in so inaccessible and re- 
pulsive a scene, where scarcely the wild goat 
could find shrubs enough to browze. 

We came after two or three hours to a very 
small valley, hemmed in by the grey, shapeless 
cliffs oik every side. A few cottages of wretched 
peasants were here, who seemed to live mise- 
rably: a dirty, squalid interior, with a vile 
earthen floor. There h^d been more habitants 
here formerly, for some shattered and deserted 
cottages stood beside the others ; and the few 
people had more the look of plunderers than 
industrious peasants. Few spots could be 
imagined moie:destitute of attraction than this : 
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in winter the cold must be gr^at, and the many 
small wstreams from the near hills pour down in 
torrents > even now the wind howled with a 
most wintry sound ^ among the wild declivities, 
and the skies threatened a torrent of rain. 
It was impossible to obtain any refreshment 
from these huts: milk there was none; wine 
was an utter stranger to the desolate hearths ; 
and the bread was of too forbidding an aspect 

to be meddled with. The ruins, howewer, that 

<■ 

occasionally came in view on the heights,, re- 
lieved the unattractive nature of the path. 
One of the most picturesque objects was a 
Turkish mosque on the top of a lofty eminence 
at some distance: its minaret might be dis- 
tinctly seen very far off: — on this spbt y^as^ 
buried the prophet Samuel. By the natives 
it is still called by his name^ and is regarded 
with veneration ; and here anciently stood the 
town of Ramah, which, it is said, was the place 
of his birth as well as burial. It is true, there 
are no ruins of houses, or marks of former 
habitation about the place ; but its date was 
too remote to allow of the slightest vestige to 
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exist at present ; nor is there in the whole of the 
Promised Land a single remnant of any edifice 
or place that existed in thetremoter ds^ys of the 
Old Testament. The mosqlie standing on this 
solitary* spot amidst some Arab dwellings, is 
another proof of the attachment the Turks feel 
to the burial-places of the memorable characters 
of Scripture history ; for there is« no other 
reason why the mosque should be placed in this 
remote ‘^scene, where few worshippers can ever 
comf?. Whether there is a cavern similar to 
that of Hebron, that covers the graves of 
Machpelah, or only a tomb within the walls of 
the edifice, there is no opportunity to ascertain, 
as the Christian is not allowed to enter. If 
^ra(?iti6n is correct here, which there seems 
little reason to doubt, Ramah stood, like all 
other noted places in the ancient time, on a 
lofty site, in the choke of which, in such 
lawless times, security only seems to have been 
studied. The situation is fine and command- 
ing, and looks over a wide extent of plain, hill 
and valley on every side. There are no trees 
around it ; for the Turks never take pains to 
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skreen the burial-places of the Jewi^ prophets, 
as they do those of their own saints or santons. 
Trees an/J delicious ^hade seem so connected with 
a Moslem’s idea oi’ an hereafter, that he loves, 
in every situation, even amidst the san^s of the 
desert, to spread them over the ashes of the 
departed. At particular seasons, this people 
come here to worship, and in their solitary 
mosque call to mind the illustrious seer whose 
ashes were laid beneath, on the sceijc of his 
own Ramah, where Israel lamented over him. 

Pursuing our way, we soon afterwards came 
to a small opening in the lulls, where stood the 
poor remains of a chapel, in a low and sheltered 
spot, beside a very large and ancient oak, whose 
antiquity, if our guide spoke truth, vw^s great 
indeed. It bore every mark of excessive a^, 
and spread its huge arms, like a sheltering 
friend, over the ruins of the long-deserted 
chapel. Could a voice have been given to this 
venerable tree, with which a poet of the lakes 
would soon have invested it, it might have told 
of the march of the Saracen, with the koran 
and the thirsty sabre side by side ; then of the 
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crusader and the cross; the baron, the vassal, 
the monarch, pressing on to the battle for the 
barren and useless hills around ; pilgrims and 
priests too ; — myr^ds, in tie many ages, must 
have passed beneath the shadow of the aged 
tree, for the ravine in which it stands is the 
only direct passage from the sea; and how 
few of the enthusiasts ever traced* that pass 
again ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARAB CHIEF. — SYRIAN PHYSICIAN.— ADVEN- 
TURES OF A LONDON MERCHANT. 

C 

We were less fortunate, a few weeks after- 
wards, in endeavouring to pass another narrow 
defile, at no great distance from the one we had 
just traversed. We were stopped at the post 
of the well-known Abou Gosh. It was a 
hanilet, consisting of several dwellings, where 
this man, who is the chieftain of the sm&ll 
district around, as well as lawgiver, dictator, 
and sometimes, it is .shrewdly said, free-booter, 
resides. He exacts a tribute as his un- 
doubted right from all travellers who pass 
this way, and our horses were soon surrounded 
by this chief and his soldiers, began to 

talk loud and fast. It was some minutes before 
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wc could Understand a word of what they said ; 
we dismounted, however, and sat down on the 
grass, while one of the soldiers was directed to 
bring some coffee and weVere asked to stay 
and partake of some more solid refreshment, 
but, as we knew we should have to pay about ten 
times the value of the chief’s hospitality, and as 
the dwellings had a villainously dirty appear- 
ance, we thought it best to decline the offer. 

Abou Gosh, who did not in the mean time 
neglect his interests, pulled out a slip of paper 
from his pocket, with an air of deep impor- 
tance ; and with much and earnest exclamation, 
he placed it in our hands, as an all-sufficient 
authority for his demands. The wily chief 
protested, that though he did not altogether 
comprehend its import, he had no doubt it gave 
him a claim on the purses of all Frank travel- 
lers. On perusing this extraordinary certifi- 
cate, which was of very small dimensions, we. 
could not help laughing heartily. Abou, who, 
though a great rogue, was a very handsome 
fellow, stroked his chin with his hand, fixed his 
eyes a|l;|ilSntively on us with a look of ludicrous 
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importance, while my servant expl^jined to him 
its meaning. It was written in English, by a 
reverend, gentleman who, in the career of his 
mission for the follen people of Israel, had 
passed this way, and certified to two indi- 
viduals, his intimate friends, who are emi- 
nent for their wealth as well as zeal, and were 
at this *ime safe in their comfortable and 
luxurious homes in England, to this effect, — 
that when they should come to this Ajild pass, 
on their way to Jerusalem, they were to be 
exempted from paying any tax to Abou Gosh. 
They were addressed in full, with the title of 
esquires, and were assured that their reverend 
friend had received the most honourable treat- 
ment at the hands of the said worthy ^and well- 
meaning Abou. 

The perusal of such a document in such a 
place — the exquisite care taken of it by the 
chief, than whom no moss-trooper was ever a 
greater thief, and the purpose to which he ap- 
plied it, were irresistibly laughable. Abou did 
not relish our reception of his document, any 
more than we did the longing looks cast on our 
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baggage bv himself and his lawless well-armed 
attendants. However, after a great deal of cla- 
mour and altercation, and^the payn\)ent of a 
sufficient dee for t}ie privilege of passing his 
small territory, we were allowed to depart, after 
^ having finished a cup of coffee, and repeated 
our assurances to the respectable Abou Gosh, 
that his document gave him no right t'> demand 
money of Frank travellers who might pass 
that way in future: which he answered only 
by a significant and unbelieving look, depo- 
siting it carefully once more in his bosom. 

In his zeal for the conversion of the ancient 
race that dwelt in the holy city, the Missionary 
just alluded to did not always strictly suit his 
efforts to;the time and circumstance. One day he 
was walking in the Valley of Jehoshaphat with 
a Rabbi— one of the most zealous as well as 
staunch defenders of the faith of his fathers, 
when, from conversing on the merits of their 
different creeds, by degrees a warm and fierce al- 
tercation took place. Heedless, in the heat of the 
contest, of the paths over which they were 
straying, they had approached the venerable and 
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elegant pillar of Absalom, and stood at its foot. 
The sight lent wings to the controversy ; to the 
Missionary’s mind it brought back the memory 
of the ancient glories of his people ; .and, ani- 
mated by the impulse of the moment, he 
climbed up into the recess formed in the highest 
story of the pillar, and looking down, chal- 
lenged his adversary to continue the argument. 
The latter, nothing daunted by the vantage- 
ground of his antagonist, stood beneath, and 
sternly confronted him ; and with voices loud 
enough to be echoed by the rocks of the desolate 
valley, they there carried on a solemn and warm 
dispute of nearly an hour, and ended at last 
with little more conviction than when they began. 

His discourses were not always, however, so 
fruitless as on this occasion : some of his &ua- 
trymen were moved, in spite of themselves, by 
his words, and the powerful and sincere manner 
in which they were urged. There were oc- 
casions when he was really eloquent ; and liis 
fervid imagination aided the effect of his ad- 
dresses on the minds of the Orientals. 

In another land, perhaps, they would have 
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been received with more bitterness ; but here 
the family circle often gathered round him : the 
grey-haired Israelite, who would as soon have 
thought ^)f making the Pacha a present of his 
strong box, as of turning from the Law of Moses, 
composed his countenance, and gravely gazed, 
while he heard his faith attacked ! From these 
interviews he returned, treading on ajr, and re- 
lated, with a rapture almost childish, the suc- 
cess of his efforts, and that he had seen the tear 
of contrition steal down the cheek of his fallen 
people. 

With a simplicity and singleness of heart 
that were often turned to advantage by his wily 
brethren, and a strange ignorance of the ways 
of this world, that exposed him to be made the 
prey of designing men, it is marvellous how he 
has pursued his career, without a single mis- 
hap, from the Nile to the extremities of Persia ; 
has been in the earthquake and pestilence, and 
passed amidst contending armies with impunity. 

The love of antiquity and the picturesque 
were wholly absorbed in his one great object : 
tliree weeks* within eight miles of the Pyramids^ 
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he never once had the curiosity to visit them. 
When he stood on the banks of the Jordan, 
instead of admiring^ the beauty and straightness 
of its rapid course, and the rich valley through 
which it wanders, as other men would have 
done, he was only occupied with the highest 
interests of his perishing fellow-countrymen. 
He had s^nt word to the Rabbis, on leaving the 
city, that he was going to pray for their con- 
version on the banks of the ancient river. He 
accordingly knelt down there with ardour ; but 
whatever the solitary virtue of such a deed might 
be to himself, it does not appear that it had any 
particular effect on the minds of the Rabbis. 

A most interesting scene took place one day 
with the descendants of the ancient Rechabites, 
who found their way into his apartment. ^htSy 
were Arabs, of a tribe that had ever dwelt alone 
in tents, and had never mingled with any other 
tribe, or suffered wine to touch their lips, since 
the day of their ancestor Rec^ab, whose exam- 
ple the Prophet held out to the rest of the 
Jews. These Bedouin IsraeKtes retained the 
faith of the Old Testament amidst the wild and 
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desultory habits of the Arab ; but these habits 
were peaceable ; and though they tilled no land, 
nor planted and drank of the vine, they were a 
regular and well-ordered community. To the 
Missionary all this was a source of inexpressible 
interest, and he listened with wrapt attention to 
the simple yet clear details of these men of the 
wilderness, who spoke of Heber the Kenite, 
whose wife slew Sisera, as the founder of their 
race ; and how, in a hot and thirsty land, they 

c 

had continued faithful to the command to drink 
no wine for near three thousand years. 

His course was onwards, however, in his own 
words, to the utmost bounds of the earth, 
wherever there were Jews lost in darkness and 
hopelessness. He stayed not on the banks of the 
Kuphrates ; for had Babylon of old, in all her 
glory, stood before him, he would have regarded 
it not, had there been a desolate Jew sitting by 
the river side, and mourning over his fallen state. 
But, the misfortune was, he could seldom get 
them to mourn : the hardened creatures would 
not allow that t^y were bewildered or fallen, 
and werex. ^ometiines audacious enough to 
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retort the charge on himself. ^ It mattered not ; 
tears or smiles of derision, a sincere welcome or 
persecution, all wh.^tted alike his enthusiasm, 
and made the wilderness or the hovel, fhe prison 
or the palace, alike pleasant to him. 

On he came to Shiras, tarried awhile there, 
and strove to fan into a flame the cold souls and 
lucre-loving minds of his ancient people, many 
of them established there in affluence. 

Then to the city of Tebriz, where thte prince 
royal, Abbas Mirza, became partial to him,. and 
took it into his head to place him at the head 
of an Academy for the Belles Lettres, in the 
heart of Persia. It could not, in the nature of 
things, answer; the regular, plodding, perse- 
vering habits required for such a sit\iation^ 
suited not the ardent and ever restless Mis- 
sionary, who is doomed, though softer bands 
now chain him, never* to know any rest to the 
sole of his foot. 

The people of Bethlehem, always a turbulent 
and unquiet race, rebelled^, about two years sub- 
sequent to this, against the autho^ty of the 
Governor of Jerusalem. The scarcity of corn, 
H 
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and the consequent want of provisions, was 
their alleged reason; but the fickleness and 
love of change so conspicuous in the^ people of 
this district, had tas much to do with it as the 
famine^ and these feelings were fanned by the 
wild and imposing chief who stopped us on our 
way through his sorry hamlet. The position of 
the town, on the brow of a craggy hiil, afforded 
every facility for defence, and, although the 
Bethlehemites were miserably poor, and a small 
guard of Turks had always been thought suf- 
ficient for the quiet of the place, they made a 
vigorous and successful insurrection. A body 
of troops was sent against them, but as they 
did not approach too near, contenting them- 
selves with firing their muskets at a respectful 
distance, the rebels answered in the same way, 
and the affair did not seem likely to be b^'ought 
to a conclusion. But tKe Arabs inhabiting the 
surrounding districts, who are always ready for 
any change, joined the people of Bethlehem, 
and gave am^ther face to the contest. As they 
came in ^oa horseback, and on foot, with their 
long IdfAC^s and arrogaot boasts, the enemy 
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retreated, and the villager^ i^et no J^ounds to 
their exultation. The good fathers of the 
monastery, in the mean time, had passed 
their days and nights in no very tranquil man- 
ner ; all communication with the country was 
cut off*; no visitor was suffered to enter, and 
no supplies to be received. Even the pilgrim 
dared not turn his face to the sacred shrine, or 
come near its precincts. However, the super- 
stition of the people, and their long veiieration 
for the monastery, and the sacred spot pon- 
tained in it, prevented the slightest injury or 
insult being offered to its inhabitants ; yet the 
earnest endeavours and intreaties of the latter 
to calm the rebels were wholly in vain. 

In this state of things, the latter beihg pow 
formidable, and every day gaining fresh strength, 
Abou Gosh, who had been an anxious spectator 
of the whole affair frdm the beginning, when 
he saw there were good Hopes pf success, drew 
his few soldiers together, and came to Beth- 
lehem and joined the insurrection. He had 
some old grievances against the governor of the 
capital ; and, as he jw^as a bustling and shrewd 
H 2 
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fellow, ha(J some tatents, and could tell lies and 
vaunt as well as any Arab that ever breathed, 
he soon gained importance j^nd influence in the 
rebel force, till at Jast, as success crowned their 
measunes, he was invested with the chief com- 
mand. This was what the wily and turbulent 
chief had aimed at; and he had the auda- 
city to persuade his followers to rdvance to- 
wards Jerusalem and besiege it. Away they 
marched from the rocky region and miserable 
village where they were posted, a motley crew 
of Christians and Infidels, Catholics, Greeks, 
and adorers of the Prophet, all mingled toge- 
ther, to go and attack the lioly city, and com- 
pel the governor to come to their terms, and 
supply* them with provisions. The chivalrous 
Abou was at their head — for the first time in his 
life the commander of an army, swearing and 
abusing by turns, and* his dark Arab eyes 
swimming with pleasure at the thoughts of the 
fines or plunder he should exact from the go- 
vernor The latter laughed at their approach, 
as the strong and lofty walls of his city might 
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of themselves bid defiance to the insurgents, 
without the aid of the garrison. 

They were soon 'before the gates, and sent in 
their demands, which were freated with the ut- 
most contempt ; and they would have rfepented 
of their temerity, had not the inhabitants of the 
city, who were also much straitened by the 
scarcity ot provisions, the cause of which they 
ascribed to the governor, risen also and joined 
the insurgents. The governor attenJpted to 
repress the insurrection by force, as his ‘gar- 
rison was not small; but the tide was too 
strong to be resisted : nearly the who*e po- 
pulation rebelled, and opening the gates, 

admitted the Bethlehemite forces within the 

» 

walls. Abou Gosh entered in triumph* he 
hardly knew how to bear his own dignity; 

there was some difference between exact- 

» 

ing a few piastres of chance travellers, as 
a tax for their passage through his wretched 
village, with clamour and abuse, and die- 
tating terms to the Governor of Jerusa- 
lem, shut up in his own palace, and this at 
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the head Of a numerous body of forces. So 
much the better will it be for all future travel- 
lers, who, after overcoming^the difficuldes of the 
rocky and villainotis ravine, emerge from it on 
the dofnain of the cunning Arab ; — never more 
will he need to descend to mean and scanty ex- 
actions upon the solitary wanderer, or dwell in 
the rude hovels with his handful of soldiers. 
Leader and chief of an insurrection, he looked 
around him haughtily, chose good apartmerts for 
his accommodation, and kept up a kind of state. 
He sent a message to the governor for his sur- 
render, at the sight of whose face a few weeks 
before he would have bowed down to the dust. 
Though a prisoner in his palace, the latter was 
too ‘Strong to be subdued, or intimidated. He 
had still his small garrison with him, but en- 
deavoured rather to pacify the tumult, than to 
repress it by force. 

Affairs continued in this state for some time, 
and the insurrection extended even to Jaffa, 
which was shut up and blockaded by disor- 
derly crowds of the insurgents, but they found 
it too strong to enter or assail. They kept 
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possession of the city, however, for ^ome time ; 
but neither could they take the citadel, if it 
might be so called^ nor could the commander 
repulse them, till reinforcements came from 
Damascus, and forced them to evacuate ,and 
retreat rather faster than they entered. Abou 
led back the disorderly forces, or rather min- 
gled in thL rout, shorn of his honours, but not 
unprovided with plunder. He had too keen a 
relish for other people^s goods and chattels not 
to make good use of the opportunities he. had 
enjoyed. Since the days of the Crusaders, such 
a confused rabble had never entered the walls 
of tlie city ; and having long been held in close 
subjection by their Turkish masters, they had 
used with free licence the superiority tliey.h^ 
for a short time obtained. The Bethlehemites 
once more took possession of their rocky village 
and its surrounding hills and valleys; the Arabs 
went back to their homes. What became of the 
leader is uncertain : he had proved, as keenly as 
most men, in a short time, that life is a scene of 
changes: whether, as is very unlikely, he re- 
turned to his caves and straggling band of sol- 
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diers amoi}g the yild rocks^ or, probably, find- 
ing himself richer and more powerful, set u]> 
on his own account on a larger scde^tond with 
a more imposing aspect 
In oonsequence of these disturbances, few 
travellers ventured at this period into the coun- 
try. They soon afterwards sustained an irre- 
parable loss in the departure of the young 
Catholic guide Antonio from the city. He 
was a very vocabulary of all antique and ;jllus. 
trions spots both within and without the walls ; 
and, as there, was no doubt of their identity in 
his own mind, so he always looked for implicit 
faith in others. Possessed of good property, 
and independent of chance emolument, there 
was ^no* servility in his manners, though an 
Oriental and a Catholic ; his temper was ever 
gay and unclouded, and his fidelity could not 
be exceeded. 

Soon after thij^ arrival of a traveller, Antonio 
was at his side, and produced his book, which 
he always kept, containing a list sacred 
places, with their names, ancient and modern, 
and all the circumstances for which they 
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were remarkable. As tfje catalogue was 
very voluminous, it was necessary to select 
for every day a fe v objects, either near or dis- 
tant, for inspection : and nothing could exceed 
Antonio s surprise and almost horror cyi two or 
three occasions, when we presumed to doubt 
the identity of scenes which he had brought us 
a long v.ay on a sultry day to see. “ These 
rocks and caves ! were these really the places 
where the people of old fought with the Philis- 
tines : and that small valley, did so many, thou- 
sands fall down slain there Si, si, Signor.’’ 

“ But the features of the places do not bear testi- 
mony to the truth of this.” ‘‘ Non b possibile,” 
said Antonio vehemently ; there can be no possi- 
ble doubt about it; and his look declArecJ what 
his words dared not express, that we were 
audacious heretics. He was grievously annoy- 
ed by these doubts jhid surmises; but they will 
now no longer trouble him,*x|pr he has lately 
taken it into his head to forswear his wander- 
ings, t|> relinquish the pleasures of life, and 
devote himself to a monastic career. With 
this view he quitted the capital, his only parent 
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being lately dead^ and turning his back for 
ever on his native place, set out for Egypt, in 
order to enter the Catholic' convent at Cairo. 
Here he arrived, and was admitted as a candi- 
date, having brought a letter from the one in 
his own city. 

He soon assumed the monkish habit, entered 
on the possession of his cell, and the practice 
of the rigid duties of his new calling. It was 
the desira of change, or of seeing a new country, 
of which he had heard so much, that induced 
the poor youth to forsake the breezy and 
healthy hills of his own romantic land, for 
the sorry cell Rnd stupid life of the monastery, 
and the stifling and sultry atmosphere of the 
place.,. 

Of the various adventurers who come to this 
country to seek a fortune by their talents or 
their industry, few coriparatively succeed. 
Medical men stand the best chance, but the 
market was, at this time, overstocked; and, 
of all nations, Frenchmen make their way with 
the best grace and the best fortune : — a striking 
instance of this, is the success of Dr. Cha- 
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boiceau, who left his native country near 
fifty years ago, and has continued from that 
period to reside ^mong the faithful, not in 
the capital of Egypt, but in that of Syria, 
where success is far more difficult to attain. 
He has lived there just half a century, the 
only European in the place, among a people 
the most bigoted and insolent of any in the 
land: but, without changing his religion, he 
has contrived to gain the good graces of the 
true believers of all ranks, male and female, 
and is now a very wealthy man, generally 
respected and esteemed. We found him at 
our visit very old, but in perfect possession 
of all his faculties, having attained the age 
of eighty years. 

He arrived at Damascus a young man, 
wholly dependent on his profession, with 
little ready money* in his pocket, but, what 
stood him in better steady a good address, 
and a general talent of pleasing his patients. 
He soon acquired, the language, and, as the 
Orientals hold medical men, especially those 
whom they think skilful, in the highest pos- 
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sible respect, he 4 grew into notice rapidly. 
He performed some very good real cures, and 
a far greater number of irLaginary ores, for, 
out of sheer love* of medicine, or of being 
let blood, gentlemen in Damascus, and ladies 
also in as great and far greater degree, were 
fond of believing themselves ill. The Turks 
of both sexes will often insist on being blooded, 
and hold out their arm with eagerness, from 
the certainty that it must be beneficial to 
them., A physician, who was to assure them 
they were in good health, and was to succeed 
in persuading them so, would soon lose all 
his practice. So did not Dr. Chaboiceau; 
he never spared his lancet or his medicines, 
taking cAre that the latter were often of a 
harmless kind. His reputation attracted the 
envy and jealousy of the Turkish practi- 
tioners, who were naturally enraged that a ' 
Frank and an infidel should take away their 
patients. Their malice and their calumny, 
however, availed nothing; the doctor thrived 
visibly and ra^dly. 
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Finding that he began to grow rich, and 
that his prospects were bright, he resolved to 
cleave to the land ^hat had thus favoured him, 
and abandon all*thoughts of his native country. 
It was a wise resolution, for the state of 
medical knowledge and practice in the place 
was very low ; and as to surgery, the native 
surgeons found it was much safer, in general, 
to leave accidents to kind Nature^s healing, 
than to attempt to mend them. Althpugh the 
Frenchman has been termed a physician, he 
was only a surgeon in his own land, with a 
slight knowledge of medicine ; but quite suffi- 
cient, added to some share of assurance, for 
the few and simple diseases of the country. 

Years, that passed as swiftly amidst the 
sameness and simplicity of an eastern life, 
as in the streets and gardens of the gay 
capital of his own* land, added continually, 
though slowly, to his wealth ; and he adopted 
a better style of living. His garments and 
horse, the most ostensible signs of Turkish 
affluence, were richer and better accoutred, 
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as he had occasionally to proceed without the 
city to visit his more affluent patients at 
their country-houses. Thetfair sex ^^ot 

the least numerous of the lAter class ; and 
few mep could write a more faithful and in- 
teresting detail of Oriental manners, passions, 
and enjoyments, than Chaboiceau— of the strifes 
and mysteries of the harem, of dark jealousy, 
or of faithless love. His long and unceasing 
practice,, of nearly half a century, from the 
Pacha to the carrier of water, or the seller 
of clotted cream, — amidst the many revolutions 
of the government, rebellions, and deeds of 
cruelty, — afford him materials, had he only the 
imagination, to enable him to emulate the me- 
moirs of«Anastasius or Hadji Baba. 

In the eastern cities, the strict etiquette, 
that forbids the idea of a lady visiting a gentle- 
man at his dwelling, is now dispensed with in 
regard to the privileged physician. The fair 
and afflicted patients crowd his audience-cham- 
ber. Passing through the streets robed and 
muffled to the eyes, the outer coverings are 
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thrown aside when they enter, and the features 
and figure are no longer concealed. This was, 
perhaps,^ a chief source of the doctor\s wealth ; 
and though jealousy or envy, it might be 
supposed, would sometimes threaten or annoy 
him, he conducted himself with so much pru- 
dence and good tact, that during his long re- 
sidence he has rarely received insult or ill-treat- 
ment. 

The apartment where we visited ^him was 
well-furnished in the style of the place, with- 
out being costly ; the small court was a model 
of neatness and cleanliness, with a fountain, and 
surrounded with a quantity of flowers and 
shrubs. The dwelling had the appearance of 
competence and ease, and the general reputa- 
tion he had in the city of being rich was, no 
doubt, just. The old man was extremely well- 
dressed, and had pefrfectly the aspect and air, 
as well as the costume, of an Oriental. He 
seemed in the possession of excellent health 
and strength, at the age of fourscore, and from 
his appearance bade fair to complete a century. 
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Whenever his denjise takes place, the field will 
be open for another clever practitioner ; few 
men, however, will ever sutceed so w^ll as the 
doctor, who has certainly played his cards adri. 
mirably, and built his prosperity on tlie wants 
as well as weaknesses of the faithful, with- 
out the salvo of embracing their religion,, or 
even of paying the slightest attention to any of 
Its observances. 

He h/is never married, even in a city the 
charms of whose women are celebrated, and where 
there are Christians as well as Turks. Although 
he mingled occasionally in the society of the 
Damascenes, where he was always received on 
a good footing, yet there could be no compa- 
nionship where not another European save him- 
self resided. It is strange he should never 
have sought society, as well as consolation be- 
neath his own roof in the affection of a wife. ' 
The dwelling an^ the man had somewhat of 
that appearance called bachelor-like at home, 
and deemed forlorn and comfortless. There 
was a young woman of about twenty visible, 
^ood-looking, and of a dark complexion, who 
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iippeaml to have the superintendence of do- 
mestic affairs. The old gentleman has long 
abandoned^ all thoughts of la belle France^ 
and consented to leave his ashes in the country 
tliat lias proved so favourable to him ; and his 
wealth, having no relatives near him, will pro- 
bably devolve to strangers, or find its way to 
the coffers cf the Pacha. 

A yet more singular character than the 
Syrian physician made his appearaiuje at 
Heirout, about twelve months after wc bad 
({Liitted it, and was received into the house of 
our friend Mr. A — , the Consul-general. He 
loved, like the Frenchman, the single state of 
blessedness, but he never cared to tarry long in 
any place; and quickly shook the dust^frqm 
his feet, and departed, with^ as little object or 
purpose as when he first arrived. The follow- 
ing relation may appear* at first scarcely credi- 
ble, were not the. individual, as veil as many of 
his adventures, personally known to several 
travellers, and to the consuls, to some of whom 
he brought recommendations. His name is 
not mentioned here, but if his feet have been 
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SO fortunate, after all their wanderings, as 
to touch once more their native land, he will 
recognise the detail of soilie of his adventures. 
He was a merchant in the city of London, and 
in opulent circumstances ; a single man, of mid- 
dle age, with a florid, full, good-natured face, 
and stout habit of body. He had not only 
never quitted his native shores, ‘but seldom 
been at a distance from the metropolis. He 
receiver! a letter from a friend who had come 
to Calais from the French capital, pressing 
him warmly to leave town, and meet him at 
the former place. After much hesitation he 
at last complied, and, for the first time in 
his life, turning his face towards another land, 
he laiided safely in (’alais, much to his own 
surprise. 

After a few days passed here, his friend, 
being obliged to return«to Paris, in treated him 
to be his companion thither, intimating at the 
same time the folly of leaving France without 
seeing the capital, and setting forth its many 
wonders and pleasures in the most enticing 
point of view. The temptation was very 
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strong, and after two or thVee conversations 
on the subject, proved absolutely irresistible. 
To the capital be came, and found its stock of 
novelties for some time inexhaustible, and each 
day fatigued himself to excess in exploring 
them. The beauty of the palaces, and the 
gardens in the middle of the city, excited 
great delight ; nor was he insensible to the 
claims advanced by the French of being the 
first cooks in the wwld, for though lie hail 
sjient nearly the whole of his days in *tho 
city, and been accustomed only to plain Eng- 
lish dinners, he joined in his companion’s eii- 
logium on the exquisite gout of many of the 
dishes that were set before them. 

Our merchant had already been two morjths 
in the capital, when an Englishman, with whom 
he was acquainted, invited him to take part of 
a voiture with him for Lyons, assuring him that 
he would see a great deal of delightful country 
in the route. As the good citizen was easy 
to be intreated, and now felt really like a 
man on the stream, without any jiarticular 
object but amusement, on whatever side it 
I 2 
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should chance t6 present itself, he willingly 
complied, and travelled leisurely to Lyons. 
Here a view of the silk^' manufactures, and 
other objects, could not fail to be interesting 
for a* few days, till his fellow-traveller, who 
had also no pursuit Imt novelty and variety, 
being rather wearied Avith Lyons, proposed 
that they should continue their rOute south- 
ward. The other was startled at the thought 
of goiilg so far into the interior ; yet being; 
so many hundred miles from Calais, it was 
a pity to stop short, and not see the whole 
of France from north to south, from one sea 
to the other ; and so onAvards they came doAvn 
by the Rhone to Avignon, and thence by de- 
grees to Marseilles. This was to be the ultima 
thiil6 of the merchant’s travels ; he had 
neither desire nor ambition left to venture 
farther, but thought only, after a short stay, of 
tracing his steps back again the way he came, 
and turning his face towards his beloved city. 
But fate, that seemed to take a pleasure in 
driving him about the world, throughout the 
whole of his long subsequent travels, ordered 
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it Otherwise. At Marseille's he accidentally 
met vvitli a captain of a rnercliant-ship, whom 
ho had known intimately in London, liaving 
often partly freighted his vessel with goods 
from the Levant. The captain was , much 
astonished to meet withJiis old friend and em- 
ployer so far from iiome, and on a journey 
of ])leasure too, by which all his old and favou- 
rite habits were violated ; a journey, moreover, 
tliat had nothing of business attachoi^l to it. 
His vessel was just ready to sail for Al^an- 

dria, and he asked Mr. whether he would 

like to go with him and see Egypt, assuring 
him the voyage would be very pleasant, with 
line weather, and that P]gypt was a very 
strange country. 

The wise man hath said, Of making many 
books there is no end had he lived in this 
day, he would have said, of wandering to and 
fro to see strange things tlierc^ is no end, also. 
So it seemed with our traveller — a new land, 
a new world, almost, as he thought, to be ex- 
plored, and the enjoyment of his frieiurs society 
during the voyage, were powerful attractions, 
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and he took his resolution accordingly. In a 
few days the vessel sailed, and tlie shores of 
Europe soon disappeared ft'om liis y\ew under 
the influence of a favourable wind. It was 
the fir.st time he had ever adventured fairly 
on the wide ocean, and, as the Grecian Isles 
swelled in glory on the wave, with the sun 
setting and rising on their shores, ht^ thought, 
in the fulness of his heart, that great part of 
his life Jiad been wasted ingloriously, and^ that 
he Iv^d but now begun to live. 

At last, after a rapid voyage, they entered in 
safety tlie port of Alexandria, and the in- 
trepid merchant, landing amidst a stifling heat 
and clouds of dust, was sorely annoyed, at 
first^ at* finding no inn fit to put his head into. 
He procured, however, with a little difficulty, 
lodgings in the house of a Frank. Having a 
letter of introduction to^-filr. L. the excellent 
Consul, he receiyed from him the kindest re- 
ception, and a daily invitation to his table. 
There were several English travellers at this 
time in the place, so that he did not want for 
society ; then came excursions to the baths. 
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to the bay of Aboukir, aiid^ the time passed 
away much pleasanter than could have been 
anticipated in so wretched a city, and amidst 
a country so tame and unsightly. 

Three English travellers were about ,to set 
out on a journey into Upper Egypt, whose 
subsetpient disasters, from the rebellion of the 
natives, have been noticed in one of the pub- 
lications of the day. Being not a little 
amused, as well as interested with the^ travels 

of Mr. , they invited him warmly^ to 

join their party, if his spirit of enterprise 
would carry liim so far. 

So strongly had the love of travelling, by 
tliis time, taken possession of his mind, that 
what he would at first have shuddered at the 
idea of, was now a matter easy of achievement. 
In company with the English party then, he 
(juitted the town, and ip a few days arrived at 
Cairo. With the capital of Egypt, the first 

ft 

oriental city he had seen, he was greatly struck : 
the prodigious throng of camels, goods, don- 
keys, and Nubians on the quay at Boulac, 
where they landed, formed a coup Wccil posi- 
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tivcly marvelloujj. 1'ho narrowness of tlic 
streets also, where an Egyptian in one window 
may shake hands witli a n{?ighboiir in another 
on the opposite side of the street, amused him. 
Then the crowds of various nations jostling each 
other, screaming and cursing; some mounted on 
donkeys, others on dromedaries or buffaloes, had 
such an effect on his nerves, that it with no 
small pleasure he found himself safely housed 
in the (J welling assigned him for a lodging. 

f 

It was impossible, among the many curiosities 
in Cairo and the neighbourhood, to avoid visit- 
ing the Pyramids : this, of course, occupied a 
long day : there were other lions also of high 
interest — but time and tide wait for no man. 

A cangia being hired, the party set sail, and ad- 

0 

vanced slowly and pleasantly as the wind and 
their own inclinations served, visiting town and 
ruin in succession. But when the wind foiled, 
and the cangia lay motionless, and the Nile 
was spread like a current of silver beside them 
casting back painfully the vivid glare of tlie 
sunbeams, and not a breeze was felt, the mer- 
chant, as 'he panted, beneath the shade of the 
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awning on tlie deck, could i^ot help contrasting 
the strange and silent scene around him with 
tlie loud hum of men, the ceaseless passing of 
busy feel, the joyous eagerness and bustling life 
of C'heajjside and Fle^t Street, where every 
hour was full of excitement, and each step 
brought well-known and friendly faces before 
his eye. He gazed with a sigh on the melan- 
choly desert before him, where all was sadness 
and silence, and for the first time regretted that 
he had left his home in the city, to come so far, 
and w^ander so wildly. But these thoughts 
were not longlived ; they vanished if a favour- 
able breeze sprung up, or some new excitement 
occurred. 

At last they came to the ruins of Thebes, 
and passed several days there, roaming 
among the vast remains during the day, and 
returning to pass thj night on board their vessel. 
But the traiupiillity of their voyage was soon 
to be broken, and in a most unexpected way. 
They understood, on arriving at the cataracts, 
that disturbances had broken out among the 
natives ; but, apprehending ik) dfmger, they re- 
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mained at Essoii£jn a few days, visiting the 
memorable things in the vicinity, and undecided 
whether they should pursue t^heir journey to the 
second cataract, or retrace their steps, and be 
satisfied^ witli what they Jiad seen, when the in- 
surrection broke out into deeds of open violence. 

The people wlio inhabit the territory both 
above and below the cataracts, as well^ as those 
of the numerous villages along the shore, rose 
in rebellion against Mohammed Ali, the Pacha 
of E^ypt. Headed by one or two aspiring and 
discontented chiefs, they resolved to bear his 
tyrannical dominion no longer ; his various 
and vexatious taxes had fallen heavily on them, 
and they, as well as the greater part of the po- 
pulation,, had long wanted the power more than 
( 

the will to throw off the yoke. 

It was a rash and daring attempt, the first 
that had ever assailed the power of the Pacha 
from this quarter. Success attended it at the 
beginning, as, from the weakness and long habits 
of abject servitude, to which these people had 
patiently submitted, very few regular troops, 
Albanians or Turks, were stationed there. The 
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great Shcichs, liowevcr, who iwcre at the head 
of the insurrection, talked of no less than de- 
throning the Pacha. The commotion spread 
rapidly along the shores of tlie Nile, as well 
as farther in the interior; and our travellers, 
unsuspicious of ])eril, had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of a body of these tumul- 
tuous forces. They protested they had no 
concern whatever in the war, and ^Yere merely 
strangers, travelling innocently for thejr amuse- 
ment. The ignorant and exasperated rebels de- 
clared they were friends of the Pacha, and pro- 
bably spies, and could have no good design in 
being there. The result was that they were de- 
tained, with threats of being put to death, 
which in such a lawless state of things it was 
not at all unlikely might be fulfilled. In this 
state of suspense they resolved not-to wait the 
event of the durance, in which they were kept, 
as the making them a head shorter was no 
pleasant prospect, and dark and ghastly were 
the ideas that harassed the citizen'’s mind. 
They were confined in a tent, and being badly 
guarded^ fortunately effected their ‘escape in the 
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course of the iiiglj-t, and soon left their captors 
a good distance behind. They returned to the 
town of Kssouan ; and, as «all parts were alike 
suspicious, they took refuge in the island of 
Elephantina. 

The alarm and trepidation of the merchant 
during this whole j^rocceding, are not to be ex- 
pressed: with fervent and sincere go^od-will he 
cursed the ])assi()n for wandering that liad led 
him thijs far; and, like Hassan, tlie camel- 
driver, might have exclaimed from his soul, 

Sad was the hour, and luckless w’as the day, 

When first from Fleet Street’s shops he bent his way” 

to so distant and fearful a region. 

But thtj safety of our travellers w^as by no means 
« 

secured even by their escape ; for in tlie beautiful 
island where they had taken refuge, they were 
obliged to be on their guaijd against any designs 
of theinsurgent Arabs and Nubians, and to mount 
guard all night long, lest they should approach 

unperceived. Mr. , during his residence 

at Beirout afterwards, spoke very feelingly of 
his sufferings and agitations during those hours 
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of alarm. All loii^, wStli a fusil on his 

shoulder, was he obliged to take his turn at 
mounting guard while his companions slept, 
and pace to and fro the shore of the island in 
the Nile, listening to every sound thfrt came 
from the op])osite side of the main land, and 
fancying it miglit be that of an enemy, and 
gazing at every light that glanced from the 
(cottages, lest it might be some signal of attack, 
the prelude, perh«a])s, of their destruclion. 

In those solitary moments of agonising^ sus- 
pense, in the midst of a howling waste 
of rocks and ruins, and overcome with fatigue 
and weariness, his thoughts fled to hn])}>HT 
and safer hours, when, with his bottle of port 
beside him, and a good fire blazing in the ^him- 
iiey, he sat in his peaceful parlour, soothed by 
the cheerful voices, the roll of carriages, and 
the sparkling of lights in the street: he dreamed 
not then of Kgypt and its wildernesses, and, as 
the event proved, its still wilder people. 

The distant sound of the cataracts, as our tra- 
veller paced up and down during his wild watch 
along the shore of the island, now came on his 
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ear through the sihnee of night. His situation 
might Iiave made a sketch that a ])ainter would 
liave delighted in : his c(flnpanions sleeping 
around, worn with fatigue ; the intrepid mer- 
chant, thougli with more substance than valour 
generally abides in, looking fearfully around, and 
starting almost at the echo of his own footsteps. 

He was relieved from guard, wher the hour 
came, by one of the others, and lay down joy- 
fully on ^he sand to seek repose and oblivion. 
Therp was no alternative; a s])irit of adven- 
ture had brought the party into the scrape, and 
they must bear it or get out of it as they might. 
His companions, however, were younger and 
gayer men, and endeavoured to make light of 
the wholv3 affair, which if they escaped safe out 
of, would be a pleasant and romantic thing 
to talk of afterwards. But at the age of fifty, 
Cicero shed tears at his^exile in the Isle of 
Sicily, and Seneca bewailed his, at a distance 

not much greater ; Mr. neither shed tear 

nor turned pale, whatever he felt ; he still wore 
his clear ruddy aspect and tranquil good- 
humoured look, which had sat so* many years 
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on him, and wliich not a* space of three or 
four thousand miles between himself and home, 
or the still more tiireatening sabre of the Nu- 
bian savages, could banish. 

Besides great and almost incessant •fatigue, 
the party were here reduced to very short and 
very poor commons, — in fact, barely enough to 
sustain nature; — a little rice, bread, and Nile 
water It has already been said that our citizen 
had neither wife nor child ; and therefore, had 
he fallen obscurely on the distant shores pf the 
island, no eye would have wept over him, no 
heart would have been rent by his loss, lie felt 
the luxury of this independent condition, and not 
unfrequently took occasion to observe, that he 
was perfectly free from all species of* rei^traint 
to go and come whither he chose, and stay in 
the desert or in the city as long as suited his 
taste. It could not be said, had the insurgents 
attacked them here, that he, would have found 
an obscure tomb : the ruins of a small but 
elegant temple were on a conspicuous part of 
the rock above his head ; but he had no taste 
for antiquity : it was remarked that in the 
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tcMiiples of Tliebcs^and Tentyra he had gazed 
wildly around him at first with an astonished 
look, as the Mansion-house ^and the Exchange 
were probably tbehnest specimens of architecture 
he had seen before setting out on his journey. 

The state of siege or surveillance lasted 
several days, till our party were relieved by 
the disappearance of the insurgents, and took 
the opportunity with eagerness to resume their 
voyage ; the idea of seeing the second cataract 
being now laid aside. Had they, at an earlier 
period, proposed to go and trace the sources of 
the Nife, their companion would have embrac- 
ed the profKisal with pleasure; but now his 
taste had faded, at least in this direction, and 
he in^tari^ly acquiesced in the proposal of re- 
tracing their steps without delay. They set 
out down the river on their return, and took 
leave of the neighbourhoodV)f Essouan. It was 
cause of deep regret that they had not been 
able to pay one visit to the Island of Philce, of 
whose beautiful antiquities and singular situa- 
tion they had heard so much, as almost to have 
induced them to encounter fresh dangers in order 
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to have a look at it; but though two leagues only 
of desert lay between them and the isle, it was 
too hazardous an attempt. All the villages 
along the banks being in a state of disturbance, 
the travellers scarcely ventured to land for two 
or three days on their return to obtain provi- 
sions, their stock being utterly exhausted. 

It was with feelings of no common joy that 
they saw the minarets of Cairo appearing in 
view in the distance, at the end of their rapid 
return, during which no farther molestation 
had occurred. They mounted their donkeys at 

Boulac, and blithe and gay Mr. felt, as, 

all his perils ended, he cantered freely onwards 
to his old lodgings. After such privation and 
alarm, the narrow, dirty, dusty str&ts»of 
Cairo, with their h6rdes of black, yellow, 
and bearded faces, looked nearly as cheering 
.as the Strand. He sdt on his divan of soft 
cushions, and reposed his feet, on the carpets 
iu the spacious apartment ; and with the 
Turkish pipe, of which he had learned to be 
fond, felt the sweetness of the change, than 
which a greater could hardly be conceived. The 


K 
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rugged and sleeplliss beach, the hot sands, the 
distant and fierce howls of the rebels, had all 
passed away, and luxury* and security were 
now his own. 

But our merchant was not an indolent travel- 
ler, and had no thought of wasting his hours in 
the indulgences of Cairo, however the senses or 
the inclination might look that way. A stay 
of a week to recruit himself he deemed quite 
sufficient, and to this he added the enjoyment 
of two or three dinner-parties at the ConsuFs 
and the Frank merchants’, for his convivial 
habits made him very acceptable at the tables 
of the latter. 

He resolved to part with his companions, 
haring* seen enough of the capital and the 
country, and proceed down the river to Alex- 
andria, and thence enter on a new career. He 
arrived at the port in '"a passage-boat of the 
country, and found there a Syrian vessel ready 
to sail for Acre ; a voyage, with a good wind, 
of only a few days. This offered a favourable 
occasion for se^g part of Syria and the Holy 
Land, and without farther deliberation he em- 
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harked. It was the first tune in his travels 
that he had been alone ; and not as yet having 
engaged any servant, and being unable to speak 
a word of the language of the crew, it might 
be deemed a situation of some inconvenience. 

But Mr. seemed to have taken for his 

motto, ‘‘ Venture all, and all will be achieved.” 
The wind was favourable, and they soon came 
within sight of the mountain whose fame will 
be eternal; and had the merchant been a'Vi enthu- 
siast, he had here given vent to his emotions. 

Enthusiasm was a quality, however, he never 
discovered any tendency to : the mountain and 
the valley, the wilderness and the river, all came 
alike ; and after a few exclamations of surprise 
and pleasure, were regarded tranquilly, and new 
objects were desired. From Acre he went by 
land to Beirout, and was very kindly received 

by Mr. A-' , the Consul, to whom he brought 

a letter of introduction. Here he was met by 
my friend, to whom he related the long and 
various detail of his travels. 

It was strange, that having previously been 
accustomed to such a routine of life, in which 
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one day was perhaps a sample of every day, 
during thirty years, he should have endured 
the great privations and fatigues of such a 
journey, and the excessive heats of the climate, 
not oilly without illness, but with the enjoy- 
ment of the most perfect health. He had nei- 
ther lost his tendency to corpulence, his ruddy 
complexion, nor his continual good-humour. 
And what is quite as singular, it was imjjossible 
to discover that he took any particular plea- 
sure** or gratification in any object that he had 
seen, or that he had any sufiicient inducement 
to undertake so arduous a journey. He 
spoke of the Pyramids and the ruins of 
the temples with as much want of interest, 
as #f fhey had been every-day objects. The 
only feeling his travels appeared to have ex- 
cited in his mind was that of pride, that he 
had gone so far, and leen so many thitigs ; 
but of any charm that antiquity had thrown 
around them, or any glorious recollections that 
they kindled, he felt no more than an Arab 
would do^if suddenly planted in the middle of 
Exchange, or Charing Cross. From Bei- 
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rout he was soon about to start for Palestine, 
in sj)itc of many persuasions to the contrary, 
as the troubles in that country rendered the 
attempt at present not altogether safe, and 
there was no companion bound on the same 
path. 

Y et alone and . companionless, the intre- 
pid merchant was resolved to go, as he could 
not consent to quit the land till he had seen 
Jerusalem; and to have to say he had seen it 
wlien he should be once more at his Iioi^je in 
the city, and amidst a circle of his old compa- 
nions, would be such a luxury. From the 
latter city his plan was to p;*oceed straight to 
Damascus, having lieard much of the beauty 
and luxury of the place; and after spying a 
few weeks there, he should go, he said, to Vi- 
enna, where he expected to meet with an old 
friend, who had beei! some years settled in 
that city. Of the distance pr nature of the 
journey from Damascus to Vienna he appeared 
to have very little notion, and spoke of it with 
perfect composure. By this time, if no mis- 
hap has cut short his travels, he has probably 
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passed through Turkey and Hungary, that 
most weary overland journey, has once more 
entered tne Thames, and *is now seated in 
peace amidst * his household gods, one of the 
greatest as well as most persevering travellers 
of the day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VALLEY OF AJALON. 

The path that leads to the sepulchres of 
the J udges is more pleasing than many of the 
walks around Jerusalem ; there is more appear- 
ance of verdure, and trees, and cultivation ; 
but the tombs themselves stand in a very wild 
situation. No shadow, net even of a rock, 
is spread over these long enduring j-elics, in 
which tradition has placed the ashes of the 
rulers of Israel. They consist of several divi- 
sions, each containing two or three apartments, 
cut out of the solid rock, and entablatures are 

t 

carved with some skill over the entrance. No 
richly carved relics, or fragments of sarcopha^ 
gi, remain here, as in the tombs of the Kings, 
and their only use is to shelter the wandering 
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passenger, or the Venighted traveller, who finds 
no other resting-place in the wild around. 

There arc scenes of far higher interest at no 
great distance from this place : advancing along 
a bare but highly picturesque country, we saw 
a few people busy in the small valleys, in which 
there were here and there well cultivated fields, 
and scattered plantations of fruit-trees: the 
sides and summits of nearly all the hills, that 
rose thickly around us, were untouched by^ the 
hand of man, but they seemed to have been 
touched by a more withering hand, either of 
the tempest, or of an offended heaven. There 
were cottages and hamlets there, — for the people 
of Palestine, like those of all hilly countries, 
seem to prefer their bold eminences to the more 

f 

sheltered vales, for a residence. In the way 
we met a numerous group of female peasants, 
old and young; they seemed to be going to 
their daily labour ; and their olive complexions, 
mean dresses, and pallid features, over which 
their dark hair Jbosely hung, realized no dream 
of oriental beauty. 
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The heat became rather 'oppressive, and we 
looked in vain on every side for a clear spring, 
or rivulet, as a momentary relief. After turn- 
ing to the left and proceeding many miles, we 
came at last to the summit of a lofty eminence 
that commanded a wide and varied view on 
every side. It is one advantage of this con- 
fined and^ romantic territory, that almost every 
summit presents many an illustrious scene at a 
single glance. But the scene on which this hill 
looked down, though not very nigh, was par- 
ticularly memorable : in front extended a spa- 
cious and fruitful valley, of great length, and, as 
far as the distance might allow of distinguish- 
ing, one of the most picturesque and varied in 
the land, after those of Jordan and Bsdr^ielon. 
Tradition has always preserved its identity 
as the valley of Ajalon, in which was foTight 
the great battle befween Israel and the five 
kings of the Amorites. 

The valley is of sufficient breadth and com- 
pass to allow of a numerous host engaging in its 
bosom, and presents as fine a field of battle as 
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two armies — the oite fighting desperately for con- 
qiiest, the other for life and all that was dear to 
them — could desire. The iVmorites were pro- 
bably surprised by Joshua, as they were en- 
camped in this valley, and hemmed in by hills 
on each side ; as it is said, ‘‘ lie came suddenly 
upon them,*” and after a bloody combat, they 
fled along the valley, whose inclosed space on 
each side afforded great advantage to the 
pursuers^ as it appeared to be from twelve to 
fifteei? miles in length. On the summit of a 
lofty hill, that stands in the bosom of the 
valley, Gibeon is supposed to have stood, as 
there is a hamlet, of the name of Gebe, still 
standing on the site, and this site agrees with 
the c^escrfptioii given. The fields of battle of 
the ancient Israelites often derive an added in- 
,terest in the stranger’s eye from the striking 
and beautiful scenes on wHich they were fought. 
The scenes of Betj^ulia, of the valley of Klah, 
the plain of Esdraelon, and the noble mountain 
on which Samaria stood, are all splendid 
subjects for a painter’s hand, as well as a pro- 
phet’s descripjb^n. And the peculiar and bold 
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aspect of this memorable' valley must have 
greatly aided the effect of the miracle, for 
which nature made it a fitting theatre : the 
high hill of Gibeon, towards the west, over- 
looked the whole region, and the royal* city on 
its summit, just before besieged by the con- 
federated kings, was the meed for which both 
armies frught, — the one to save, and the other 
to destroy. It may be inferred that tlie day was 
waging on the ruthless slaughter of* the van- 
(juished, who fled along the valley, to the«oppo- 
site extremity to which their conqueror had 
entered ; and while the declining rays were 
thrown redly on the loft^ hill and the royal 
city that crowned it, Joshua, to fix as it were a 
point on which the sinking sun mighf be, said 
to rest, as well as to show more vividly to his 
allies a proof that Heaven fought with Israel, 
uttered that sublime dcimmand, “Sun, stand thou 
still on Gibeon, and thou, it^oon, in the valley 
of Ajalon,” — the latter being a proof that the 
day was near to set. 

It would seem, too, that the destroying storm 
from on high fell not on the flying Amorites, 
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until, issuing fortft from the alley of Ajalon, 
and the narrow and inclosed places between 
the hills, they descended ^n the wide plain 
beyond. Here, scattering themselves far and 
wide Oil every side, they could more easily 
avoid the pursuers sword, from whose edge 
the gi eater part would have escaped, but that 
they fell by a divine arrest. This valley is 
better inhabited and cultivated than most other 
places in* the territory, and seems to enjoy a 
more «equal and healthful temperature : and no 
change has probably taken place in mountain, 
valley, or hill, since that day. 

It is not a little surprising with how little 
sympathy or interest we look on the fields of 
the v^ictoVies of Israel, as far as regards tlie 
people by whom they were gained or lost. 
The associations of our earliest days, so con- 
nected with their history, &nd the certainty that 
the hand of Infinite Power here descended to 
the earth, to work its designs, ar(5 sure to kindle 
a feeling of deep interest and awe. But this 
is very different from the impassioned emo- 
tion coated on the plains of battle in many 
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a heathen land, where the love of freedom or 
of glory led men to the achievement of heroic 
deeds. Of such motives the annals of Israel 
and Judah preserve little remembrance; their 
mountains and valleys are rendered glorious, 
not by the ascendancy of mind, but by the in- 
terposition of an indulgent Heaven in behalf of 
a selfish and ungenerous people. But liberty 
was a thing they never knew or desired to know, 
savg in the days of the Maccabees, and some of 
the Judges, The subjects or rather slaves of 
their wavering and worthless race of kings, who, 
with a few splendid exceptions, made them bow 
down to every idol and abomination, or led 
them, in burning hate and rivalry, against their 
kindred people. Had Judah or Israel# ever 
fought with half the valour, or committed half 
the slaughter on the Assyrians, or Babylonians, 
that they did on each’ other, they had never sat 
down by the rivers of BabylQii, or remembered 
Zion in the day of their affliction. Whenever 
an invasion of the great neighbouring powers 
took place, it was difficult to collect more than 
a handful of people to resist them ; but the mo- 
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ment a king of Israel plucked a quarrel with 
his ])rother sovereign of Judah, each town and 
hamlet poured forth its population, and hun- 
dreds of thousands flocked to their banners. 

Ever! to the last, intense pride and despair 
alone urged them to fall amidst tlie ruins of 
their city, rather than yield to the hated 
Romans; but it is difficult to discover which 
gave them the most pleasure, — the shedding 
the blood of the besiegers, or of their own 
countrymen within the walls. The curse, that 
has taken away the beauty of their land, seems 
also to have taken the val ur fri>m their spirit ; 
for no instance exists, their desolation, 

of Jews being found in ai ms, for any cause of 
their r own, or in the service of any potentate 
in whose dominions they dwelt. The Russian 
general, Suwarrow, it is related in his life, once 
raised tWb regiments of Jewish cavalry in the 
Crimea; but the ^nen, otherwise finely made, 
and of sufficient physical strength, were so in- 
vincibly awkward in their movements, and 
looked on the edge of battle so strangely, that 
he was obliged to disband them as useless. 
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Great efforts have been Tnade for some years, 
and much money has been spent for the regene- 
ration of this singular and fallen people; or 
rather, it should be said, for tlieir conversion, 
of w'lrch tlicir establishment in theip native 
land is tc he i)rf )f the T*esalts. The zealous 
and benevolent people in England have a right 
lo dispense ’ cir donations to any land under 
heaven, and there is no doubt a peculiar charm 
in |,he idea that they are scattering tjliem over 
so hallo\ved a country ; that they are aiding to 
bestow on it t fresh glory, second only to 
that of the ’ast dispensation of life and truth. 
It is a pleasing but ent)»*e illusion. The mind 
of the Israelite is steeled at all points against 
tile pure and simple ftdth of Christiftnitj^ ; he 
will converse and reason with the missionary, 
in jierfect good temper, and will in most cases 
give him a very civ!l reception in hia house ; 
for any one who comes undej* the protection of 
the English power is sure to see every Jewish 
eye turned kindly on him ; so much influence 

has the former in the East. We have even seen 

^ * 

the descendants of the ancient people receive 
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copies of the New Testament, sit on the divan 
bj the side of their converted countryman, 
listen calmly to his remonstrances and persua- 
sions; promise to consider the weighty and long 
disputed subject, and read and judge of it ma- 
turely for themselves. All this sounds very 
plausibly and sweetly to the car that is ever on 
the stretch for the happiness of the fallen Hc- 
brew^ to whom words and promises cost nothing ; 
but in every instance he stopped short steady 
and decidedly of the threshold of conversion; 
long cherished, devouring pride, like a spectre, 
stands in the May that leads to Calvary, and 
warns the wanderer back. 

It was curious to see the enthusiasm that some- 
times the missionary, when he dwelt 

on the iWne of their ancient glory, llis eye 
grew ivi)4]iiy bright and impassioned as he told 
of the triumphid of Jsraelpf old, aftd the sublime 
things wrought oyt by Heaven for its chosen 
people, such as no other nation could boast of. 
Here they were on common ground : and the 
spirit of the speaker seemed to be caught in 
a measure by those who listened to him ; and 
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the grave aspect of the Rabbis became quite 
complacent. If the traveller at that moment 
had spoken of the things that had since been 
done, and had asserted that Olivet, Tiberias, 
and Emmau, were far brighter scenes than those 
of Kishon or Samaria, what a chillness would 
have fallen on every spirit! what an apathy 
and indifference on every countenance ! We 
have seen those, whom their own ])eople deemed 
apostt-tes, and the Christian world hailcH, and 
justly so, as proselytes, give way to extrilva- 
gant joy on the summit of Sinai, and be quite 
borne away by the rapture of their feelings,— 
yet remain calm, unaffected, and tearless at the 
tomb of Him who died for tliem* Yet they 
were sincere, and professed no more perhaps 
tlian they believed ; but they could not imme- 
diately root out the ancient leaven from their 
hearts — they could not so soon leanit fta take 
up the Cross and follow Him.’’ 

The eastern Jew, continually dwelling amidst 
and visiting the scenes of revelation, is accus- 
tomed, from his infancy, to look on ^hem with 
scorn and aversion ; and an appeal to those 
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places, as convincing and resistless, is like at- 
tempting to move a Hi^jidoo by pointing to 
objects that are considered vile by his caste. 
And this veil of pride and hatred is to be re- 
moved by the words and visits of two or three 
zealous men ! and this is to be the forerunner 
of the conversion of the whole people, who are 
to come and inhabit once more their long for- 
saken land ! W as such a mandate to go forth 
now into the many lands where Israel dwjlls in 
luxtiry, and eats of the fatness of every thing, 
and directs the tide of commerce, builds herself 
palaces, and, like Tyre of old, opens the flood- 
gates of her wealth to the courts of kings, — it 
would occasion as much dismay and sorrow, as 

c 

the Persian’s mandate did of old, in the fair 
Esther’s time. 

What would such a multitude do on the 
barren shores of Palestine ? The zeal for their 
faith or country would be as dust in the balance 
compared with the loss of comfort and afflu- 
ence : they would think of the pleasant regions 
they had tcxchanged for the desolation around 
then^ and feel as exiles instead of patriots. 
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However, it is a pleasant thing to spend money 
in any way for such a romantic land ; and the 
ardent details of half-persuaded and soften- 
ed Israelites, are perused with infinite satisfac- 
tion, coming, as they do, fresh from those vales 
and hills whose very name is a charm. 

Leaving the hill, we bent our way back to 
the city, over a succession of barren hills di- 
vided by wild and pleasant valleys. The wea- 
ther,^' that had been fine and sultry, began to 
change, and the sky to be overcast with clouds : 
the rain soon fell in torrents, and we were glad 
to look round for a place of shelter. This was 
easily to be found, though neither hamlet nor 
cottage was nigh. In one of the glens was a 
lofty and spacious cave, that afforded the sifmc 
shelter now, as it had done probably to tuany a 
pilgrim and Bedouin before. Many parts of 
the country are full of these caves, which served 
the ancient Hebrews, no doubt, as places of 
shelter and concealment during the invasions of 
the Philistines. It was a comfortless situation, 
and we looked wistfully at the pelting of the 
rain on the bare declivities in front, on which, 
L 2 
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however, we were happy not to be now ex- 
posed. In about half an^our the rain ceased, 
and we pursued our way; but that way no 
longer wore the same pleasing appearance, so 
much did it lose by the absence of the bril- 
liant rays of the sun. Under the gloomy 
canopy of clouds, the rocky and silent wilds 
wore a sad aspect ; and it was with pleasure we 
saw the walls of the city at a short distance. 

Passing through the western gate, the narrow 
and! ill-paved streets of the city looked miserable 
after the rain, that had formed small pools in 
their many crevices ; and they were quite de- 
serted ; some faces only, cautiously gazing 
through the latticed windows, gave sign of 
dwellers within. It is the most silent city pos- 
sible; and the stranger often loses his way in its 
winding and crooked lanes, for want of some 
land-mark, if it may be so called, to direct his 
steps. There is one mark, however, that can- 
not be mistaken ; its vicinity is distinctly per- 
ceived at some minutes' distance, namely, the 
quarter t^enanted by the Jews. The Prophet 
says, that the most delicious odours and per- 
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fumes await the believer in aVuture state : the 
latter could not do better, when dying, if he 
wished to enjoy the* contrast exquisitely, than 
desire to be brought to the Jewish quarter. 
The senses are fearfully assailed ; every b/eath 
of air is loaded with unhallowed scents, from 
coffee-houses, eating-houses, mechanics’ shops, 
and a thousand nameless domiciles: and glad 
is the stranger to make all haste away. 

One day, a handsome young man, in whose 
fine Grecian countenance it was difficult to dis- 
cover any trace of the Israelite, besought me 
earnestly to buy some of the contents of his box, 
in which, amidst silks and spices, were stones 
from the Dead Sea, and fragments of rock 
struck off from some of the famous spots ground 
the city. His earnestness amused me much ; 
it looked like the blending of both dispensations 
with the pleasant things for the senses ; a true 
Hebrew, any thing to turn a penny ; he would 
have sworn, for the sake of a ’few piastres, to 
the identity of every bit of stone in his col- 
lection. 

A more interesting sight prcsentrtl itself in 
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another street, and showed that Oriental beauty 
had not wholly forsaken the city. As we were 
passing by, the door of St bathing-house was 
opened, and a number of young Jewesses issued 
forth their white veils were carelessly turned 
aside ; a few of them were remarkably hand- 
some ; with the large dark eye, fair com- 
plexion, and raven hair, which are their cha- 
racteristics in every land. In visiting any of 
the dwellings of this people, their women do 
not observe the restraint and distance of the 
other natives ; they make their appearance in 
the apartment, speak freely to the visitor, and 
do not, as their ancestors of old, draw the veil 
over their features. 

The, Bazaar, at no great distance from the 

f 

gate of St. Stephen, was sometimes an interest- 
ing lounge, though by no means a gay or splen- 
did one; it was low and dimly lighted, dirty, 
and offering but few temptations to purchase. 
It was the centra, however, of the scanty trade 
and manufactures of the city : silks from Da- 
mascus, cottons from Egypt, spices and articles 
of fancy arid taste from many parts of the East ; 
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vegetables and fruit ; fine cailliflowers as could 
be seen in Covent-garden market ; grapes and 
oranges ; relics for pilgrims, with singular and 
graj)hic plates of miracles and sainted places. 
The Turk was calmly seated here in hi^ little 
recess ; his feet covered with soft slippers ; 
waiting with the utmost nonchalance for a 
stray customer, and looking as if he felt that 
lie was lord of the ascendant here. The Jew, 
in his little shop near by, stood bolt-upright, 
his quick eye thrown on every passer-by, and 
mammon looking out from every line and 
wrinkle of his face. The most obsequious 
civility marked his deportment ; and his yellow 
turban, the badge of his race,* was bowed lowly 
to his customers. 

There is one quality in which, like his an- 
cestors, the Jew is by no means deficient, name- 
ly, in a proper taste Jiud apprehension of the 
excellencies of wine. Does the stranger desire 
light wine, of fine quality, white or red, such 
as grows in the territory of Judea, or does he 
])refer the more potent and exquisite produce 
of Lebanon, they can both be procured at 
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short notice ; Mit it must be done secretly, 
otherwise the Turk would seize the hoard ; and 
if he did not denounce thd vender, would insist 
on sharing his cellar with him. The white wine 
of Jerusalem, as it is called, is of very good 
flavour, though rather sharp. Chateaubriand 
praises it as exquisite; but in this the Viscount’s 
imagination deceived him, as it did about some 
other things in the land. 

One morning we chanced to draw near the 
hamlet that stands among the rocks on the 
opposite hill. Some of the habitations are only 
caves cut out of the rock; the rest are wretched 
mud hovels, with flat roofs. No solitary tree, 
or blade of verdure, or spring of water, U seen 
on the grey soil, to screen from the sultry rays 
the'miserably lodged people, who are all Arabs. 
While we stood on the spot, just beneath the 
caves and hovels, amidst which the squalid in- 
habitants stood or sat, listlessly gazing into the 
valley beneath, it was impossible not to remem- 
ber the rich and magnificent appearance this 
very place must have had of old f for here, tradi- 
tion says, Stood the groves and altars raised by 
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Solomon to the false gods of his many wives. 
It was difficult to conceive the motive of these 
people in fixing their residence here : there was 
no pasture for even a few cattle or sheep in the 
vicinity : and no plunder could be hoped for so 
near the city. The mid-day sun beat full on 
their cavernous dwellings, out of which were 
thrust the bare heads of age and infancy. 

Not the dragons and satyrs of the Prophet, 
making their rest amidst the ruins of JBabylon, 
could be a more humbling and miserable ^proof 
of the change that human glory, when coupled 
with crime, must undergo. And here were 
deep and shady groves, and beautiful women 
stood beneath them, and 'offered sacrifices,’’ 
said the guide, who knew well how to arrest 
the attention of the stranger. ‘‘ Then was the 
curse deeper than either faith or fancy had 
pictured,” the latter ftiight have replied, as he 
turned away, and sought a more sheltered spot. 

Under the few trees and overhanging rocks 
of the ravine beneath, there was a partial shel- 
ter. This is the boldest glen around the city, 
and was the scene of every dark* crime and 
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cruelty the tyrants of Judah committed on their 
people. On the sloping sides of the mount of 
Judgment and the mountain of Offence, stood the 
numerous spectators df the accursed rites that 
were performed here : on the latter eminence 
the grove of Moloch stood, and the temple in 
which worship was oflFered up. 

The steep rocks on each side excluded from 
us any view of the city or surrounding hills ; 
even the (lome of the beautiful mosque was in- 

0, 

visible, and there was a stillness of excessive 
heat at mid-day, in the lonely glen, unbroken 
by the tinkling of a camel-bell, or the cheerful 
song of the mule driver. The dull chant of the 
priests, in some of their ceremonies or proces- 
sions, might be heard from within the walls 

I ^ 

above ; but far more piercing and impressive 
came the mid-day cry from the minaret of 
Omar: it rung round vailey and rock, round 
sepulchre and cavern, and all the city’s desolate 
places, as if in mockery of her fall, — “ There is 
but one God ; he alone is great and eternal, 
and Mohammed is his Prophet, — come to 
prayers !” 

As we afterwards wound our way slowly up 
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the acclivity, we rested, for' a few moments, at 
the only fountain beside the walls ; perhaps it 
was the group seated there that drew our atten- 
tion. Three Jewish inhabitants of the place, one 
very old, and two young men, were seated^ on the 
bank, just above the clear and beautiful stream 
that gushed out of its source into the wide 
rocky basin beneath. It was chance, no doubt, 
that drew them there, as the only cool and re- 
freshing spot around, for it was not likely that 
they would look with any veneration on the 
place. The old man seemed to be one of the 
travelling pedlars in the vicinity, by his staff, 
and the long white beard that fell to his waist ; 
and the two young men were listlessly reclining 
beside him. They presented a picture of po- 
verty and dejection, as well as recklessness of 
heart, veiled to every surviving proof that their 
law and traditions one passed away for ever : 
witli more cause than when in the land of their 
exile, might they here have said, sitting on the 
very hill of their fame, By the waters we sat 
down, when we remembered Zion, and thought 
of her glory.’"’ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TOMB OF RACHEL.— CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 

The western path from the city is extremely 
bare and ^desolate ; it passes over the valley, or 
rather plain of Rephidim, that extends for 
many miles, having scarcely a single habitation 
on it. One dwelling only on the left, meets the 
passenger’s eye, and sometimes tempts his foot- 
steps, in search of refreshment in the sultry 
waste : jt is a mean Turkish coffee-house, 
where the reviving berry and the pipe are 
ready at a moment’s call. The Arab, prowling 
cautiously in the neighbourhood, or hastening 
to the banner of some chief, turns aside to this 
solitary auberge, it might be called ; but the 
pilgrim more fl^j^ely and warily a])proaches, for 
it has rather a suspicious look. 
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A few miles farther on, are the ruins of the 
village of Rama ; o fragments of walls, only a 
few feet high, are now the vestiges of the place 
where the prophet so beautifully predicted the 
mourning for the Innocents. There is a spot on 
the plain, at no great distance from this ruined 
village, of much higher interest, — the tomb of 
Rachel. It is one of the few places where the 
observer is persuaded that tradition has not 
errdd ; as it fulfils literally the words* of Israel 
in his last hour, when dwelling on tht! only 
indelible remembrance that earth seemed to 
claim from him. The long exile, tlie converse 
with the angels of God, the wealth and great- 
ness which had gathered round him, all yield 
to the image of the loved and faithful wife : 

And as for me, Rachel died by me, in the 
way from Bethlehem, and I buried her there.*’ 
The spot is as wild and solitary as can well 
be conceived ; no palms or cypresses give their 
shelter from the blast ; not a single tree spreads 
its shade where the ashes of the beautiful mother 
of Israel rest. Y et there is something in this 
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sepulchre in the wilderness, that excites a deeper 
interest than more splendi/1 or revered ones. 
The tombs of Zacharias and Absalom, in the val- 
ley of Jehosaphat, or of the Kings in the plain 
of Jeremiali, the traveller looks at with careless 
indifference; beside that of Rachel his fancy 
wanders to the land of ‘ the people of the 
East,’’"' to the power of beauty that could so 
long make banishment sweet; to the devoted 
companion of the wanderer, who deemed* all 
troubles light for her sake. 

The Turks have surrounded most of the buri- 
al-places of the chief characters of the Old Tes- 
tament, with more pomp and stately observance 
than this : over that of David and Solomon, on 
the declivity of Zion, a mosque is erected ; the 
cave too of Machpelah, at Hebron, is covered 
by a large and ancient mosque, and all around, 
the soil is held inviolable. The cave is in the 
middle of the interior of the edifice; its dark 
and deep entrance only is visible; and it is 
rarely entered, even by the steps of the faithful. 
For more th^an a century, not more than two or 
three Europeans are known, either by daring or 
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bribery, to have visited it; the last was an 
Italian Count, a twavelleF, who, by paying very 
high, was allowed by his guardians to tread the 
floor of the mosque, and descend into the ob- 
scurity of the hallowed cavern ; this was* thirty 
years since. It is a great pity that so me- 
morable a scene should be closed to the curious 
eye ; the bold valley in which the ancient town 
of Hebron stands is often visited by the steps of 
the* pilgrim and the traveller ; but th*e penalty 
of death to every Christian who eaters Within 
the walls of the mosque, is too dear a payment 
for the gratification. The cave is said by the 
Turks to be deep and very spacious, cut out of 
the solid rock# and that the resting-places of 
the celebrated patriarchs still exist, ’and are 
plainly to be discerned. 

The tribute paid, however, by the followers 
of the Prophet to the burial-place of Rachel, is 
far more sincere and impressive, than walls of 
marble or gilded domes: the desire which the 
Turks feel that their ashes may rest near hers, is 
singular and extreme. All around^ this simple 
tomb, lie thickly strewn the graves of the Mus- 
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sulmans. A trait such as this, speaks more for 
the character of this people, than many volumes 
written in their praise ; for it cannot be for any 
greatness, or wisdom, or holiness, in the cha- 
racter of her who sleeps beneath, (for which 
qualities they show so much respect to the 
sepulchres of Abraham, of David, and his son)— 
but simply for the high domestic virtues and 
qualities which belonged to Rachel : she was a 
devoted \Vife and an excellent mother, as well 
as the^ parent of a mighty people ; and for these 
things do the Turks venerate her memory. 

It is a scene of no common interest, when a 
funeral train issues from the gate of the city, 
and, passing slowly over the plaii;^ of Rephidim, 
draws nigh the lonely sepulchre, with an earnest 
desire that the parent or child whose remains 
they bear, may sleep in a spot so venerated. 
Was a Jew to cross the procession, at this mo- 
ment, he would be tareated with deep curses, 
and looks of hatred and scorn, by the very 
people who are about to kneel around the ashes 
of one of Ms ancestors. 'Deeply fallen nation ! 
^forbidden even to draw near or bow down at 
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the place that is full of the remembrance of 
its ancient greatness. So rigidly are the Jews 
excluded from entering the monument, that the 
foulr arches which support the simple dome 
have been filled up. The band of mdurners 
stand round the place, and the turban is bowed 
to the earth, while the funeral wail passes over 
the solitary waste, solemn and impressive, as if 
the spirits of the prophets themselves had come 
back, and saw the desolation of their Ihnd. 

No slender pillars of wood or stone, with in- 
scriptions in letters of gold, are here; not a 
single memorial, which this people are other- 
wise so fond of erecting in their cemeteries. 
It seems to be sufficient, that they are placed 
beneath the favourite sod ; and small and iHime- 
rous mounds, over which the survivor some- 
times comes and wee^s, mark the places of the 
graves. If it be beautiful, in the splendid 
cemetery of P^re la Chaii^, tQ see the widow or 
the orphan planting flowers over the ashes of 
the departed, and bathing them with their tears, 
it is surely more impressive to see the Oriental, 
in his simple and flowing garb, like that worn 
M 
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perhaps in patriarchal days, mourning over the 
lonely grave in the wilderr^^ss, where human 
pride and vanity cannot come. 

As great a privation as the being debarred a 
sight of the cave of Machpelah, is that of being 
excluded from the area of the mosque of Omar. 
It is thinly planted with trees, and, contrasted 
with the nakedness around, has all the appear- 
ance, from a distance, of a cool and beautiful 
garden. 'Often had our eyes turned with long- 
ing on this spot. We had seen the faithful, 
both men and women, walking there, greatly to 
their satisfaction : such a verdant place, in the 
middle of the city, was, to use an old simile, 
like a little green isle in the sea. It commanded 
splendid scenery also, being on a considerable 
elevation above the rest of the town, on the 
summit of Moriah. It had a perfect view of 
all the valleys and the hills around. It was risk- 
ing life, however^. to enter this place; but one 
evening, soon after our arrival, not being aware 
of this prohibition, I passed within the gate, 
and had advanced some way into the garden, if 
it might so be called. It was a lovely evening, 
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^and there were many people walking indolently 
in the spacious area, and beneath the trees ; 
several women, with long white veils and grace- 
ful figures, were among them. It would have 
been delightful to have felt the cool of evening 
come on in such a spot, and watched the sun go 
down over the barren summits to the west, but 
this was denied ; for I suddenly felt a hand laid 
rudely on my shoulder, and, turning, saw a 
yov<Qg Turk with an enraged aspect, ‘and two 
old men with him. The former spoke sternly 
and fast, and did not seem disposed to loosen his 
grasp ; but my declaration of being an English- 
man seemed to produce some effect ; and one of 
the old men mildly interposed, and bade me fly 
instantly, a mandate which the youth repeated 
with more arrogance, and which was soon 
obeyed, for to linger there was full of danger. 

Vexed to the soul at this exile from the for- 
bidden walls, there was no aljprnative but to 
return to the cold, naked walls of the convent. 
And then what was passing there, was not of so 

refined and attractive a nature as to drive the 

« 

images of fountains and shades from the 
M 2 
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thoughts. Among the ceremonies observed at^ 
the feast of Easter, that of lyashing the pilgrims’ 
feet was one of the most curious. It took 
place in the evening, in the chapel of the con- 
vent/ The superior had been dead some 
months, but his substitute officiated in his 
stead ; the number of candidates was much 
fewer than on former occasions ; for this year 
the Armenians formed the most numerous 
party, flie Catholics and Greeks hesitatipg to 
journey so far, on account of the })erilous times. 
The pilgrims, of all ranks, were arranged in the 
church, each seated in a chair, with a small 
white cap on his head, his feet bare, and his 
countenance moulded into a state of devout ex- 
pectation. The superior having exchanged the 
dirty rope with which he is generally girded for 
one of silk, from which a white towel is sus- 
pended, kneels down on a small footstool of 
white silk, and,, seizing the foot erf the pilgrim, 
covered with the dust of so many memorable 
places, plunges it into a vessel of warm water. 
In this operation he is aided by two or three 
monks, who kneel on the cold pavement on each 
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side of him. Mumblings and blessings are 
muttered all the ♦ime, in a low tone by the 
superior’s lips, and in a higher cadence by 
those of the zealous assistants, the pilgrims, at 
the same time, keeping up a kind of recitative, 
in all possible keys. 

Most of these men had a sun-burnt, worn, and 
anxious appearance, as if they felt the enterprise 
in which they were engaged to be the most awful 
andimportant event of their lives ; on which even 
the brightness of their future state in a *great 
measure depended. In truth, it was a great 
undertaking to many of them, whose wives and 
families were at that moment in Spain, Russia, 
or Denmark, wdiither they must wend their 
weary way back again. This ceremony tends 
to exalt the poor devotee in his own estimation ; 
for the superior, havipg washed and carefully 
wiped the feet, kisses them ardently, and pro- 
nounces a benediction on their owner. Then 
all the monks of the convent come and kneel on 
the pavement, and press their lips also on the 
feet of the happy and enviable man.. 

Then followed an excellent supper, in which 
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the priests waited most attentively on their 
visitors : the table of the refectory was, on this 
occasion, particularly abundant, and the ^ood 
wine was not spared. Cheerfulness and sociality 
quickly succeeded the dull ceremony ; it was 
difficult to say, whether the tongue of priest or 
pilgrim went the fastest. Many a tale was 
told, and hardship recounted, on one hand, and 
vigil and marvel related on the other, till peril, 
privation, and distance, seemed to disap})ear 
from ythe thoughts of both. 

The most interesting hour was that, however, 
in which the marble pavement of the rotunda 
was covered with the crowd of devoted ad- 
mirers. The light that was cast below was 
very„ brilliant, and showed this concourse of 
wanderers from many nations, mingled with 
priests, monks, Turks, Arabs, and Syrians. 
The showy dresses and wea])ons of the Osmanli, 
his calm and serene features and moveless at- 
titude, were contrasted with the impassioned ex- 
pression and lively gestures of those around, in 
their poor and reli^ous garments. The women 
also of the different persuasions were there, all 
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dressed in white, the looks of some bent on 
the ground, and dhe eyes of others wandering 
curiously on the various and animated scene. 
This was the hour of monkish triumph, as well 
as that of relics, flowers, and incensed -objects 
of all kinds. 

Some drew nigh with rapid and eager foot- 
steps, and with the air of men who were con- 
scious that the end of their toils was before them. 

1 1 jjvas easy to see that others hesitated long ere 
they ascended the three marble steps, that 
seemed like barriers between them and their 
long cherished hope. They knelt on the pave- 
ment, and turned an imploring eye, not on the 
priest, for the priest was nothing here, but on 
the sacred chambers within, where thelight fell, 
and whence hushed sounds issued ; the slender 
pillar met their eye at the entrance, that marked 
the spot where the stone of the sepulchre was 
rolled away for ever. It would have been 
cruel to break on the blest illusion that then 
filled the minds of these people ; it had been 
better to bid their necks bow to the scimitar, 
than tell them that this bright entrance had 
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no resistless charm for guilt, no balm for re- 
morse. 

One old man, whose hair and beard were white, 
and who seemed to have come from a very distant 
home, ‘Was observed to bend long beside the first 
marble step that conducted within. Numerous 
votaries passed him, of both sexes, and one of 
the priests came and whispered in his ear some 
words of encouragement ; but the old man still 
lingered, as if a long life of crime had then r^en 
before*him, or he doubted there could be mercy 
at so late an hour as this. 

It was not a little interesting to observe how 
changed were the looks and gestures of many of 
the people, when they issued forth from the in- 
terior, of file chamber. A triumphant smile was 
on the features of some, perhaps, of more san- 
guine and buoyant spirits : the deep and set- 
tled dejection with which others had entered 
gave place to hope and serenity ; the step was 
quick, the hands unclasped, and the eye no 
longer bent doubtfully on the floor. 

Mingled with these were very many who 
blended devotion and interest together in the 
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strangest way ; revues in grain, on whose mind 
past things sa. ayfittle uneasy, but wlio had 
no idea of even coming here, without making 
it turn to some future account. While their 
hands were clasped in exceeding sorrow, and 
their eyes uplifted, they held, fast clenched, 
many a pleasant and secret article of barter, 
that was to be embalmed by the same devotions 
and hallowed by the same rites as those by 
whi^h their crooked spirits were to be*purified. 

Among these was one of our scrvantis, De- 
metrius, a bigot to his faith, and ready to shed 
his blood in a dispute about it ; but cunning, 
watchful, and the best driver of a bargain in 
the whole country. In his visit to the sepul- 
chre, he had absolutely loaded himself, aijd he 
was a very powerful man, with relics, rows of 
beads, crosses, and other objects, of more or less 
massiveness or size. I saw him kneel at the 
spot, where, in spite of all his interested feel- 
ings, he could not help yielding to keen and 
bitter emotions; it was a true battle between 
mammon and his faith. With his strong short 
frame and broad shoulders, bowed like those of 
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an infant, and his shrewd bright eye streaming 
with tears, he yet graspedi his beloved objects 
witji a fervent grasp. The large hands laid on 
the sacred shrine were crammed with the abun- 
dance of precious things, whose value, however, 
chiefly depended on this ceremony ; and while 
they trembled with emotion, the mind of De- 
metrius was no doubt calculating, at that very 
moment, in the midst of his repentance, how 
much hi?; gains were likely to be. r- 

He had left a young wife and child in Greece. 
His wife, with many a sigh, waited his return, 
though hope was prolonged and baffled. She 
was not quite aware, perhaps, that his mind 
was thoroughly occupied in turning every stone 
in Ws path, if it were possible, into money. 
For this he was ready to wander over the face 
of the earth ; and he did wander, year after 
year, till he grew gradually rich, and now 
actually keeps his carriage in the south, rolls 
in wealth, and entertains travellers at his table. 
When I was in Greece, his wife came to me to 
inquire, with complainings, after her absent 
husband. Were his feet on the mountains of 
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Syria, or in Turkey, or Bagdad ? It was difficult 
to say, save, that 1 jc was prospering, and that the 
liour of his return was uncertain : of this she 
seemed to be fully * aware. She was well 
dressed, and very plain in person ; but Demet- 
rius always said he was indifferent to beauty 
in a woman. 

V 

Once only, in the course of several years, he 
returned to his native isle of Zante, in order to 
receive and dispose, among his countrymen, of 
a large quantity of blankets, which he had 
purchased in the Levant. He had scarcely 
landed on the quay, when he received two dis- 
astrous pieces of intelligence : the one was, 
that the captain of the ship had turned false, 
steered into another port, and sold the blsinkets 
on his own account : the other was, that his 
only child was just dead. Demetrius sat down 
and wept bitterly ; he had not yet seen his 
wife; but by the fierce looks, that were cast sea- 
ward, and the muttered imprecations, mingled 
with the low lament for his first-born, the by- 
standers said that he wept for the loss of his 
blankets far more than for his child, and that 
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his tears would not have streamed thus down 
his full checks, if his belo^ d cargo had just 
then been entering the port. The endearments of 
his young wife were quite insufficient to detain 
him at home ; and during his second absence he 
travelled with us ; the loss of his cargo was 
to be redeemed, and it might be said, heaven 
and earth were moved in order to effect it. When 
in Cyprus, he resolved to purchase a large 
quantity 6f the finest wines, which he was sure 
to sell to great advantage among the Euro- 
peans at Constantinople. The wine was cheap 
enough, being that excellent old white kind 
which is so much prized in Europe; but De- 
metrius saw clearly, after some reflection, that it 
was in* his power to save good part of the price. 
We were at this time, as being English, very 
kindly treated by the Turkish authorities, and 
feared no injury to our own persons, while the 
wretched Greeks, both high and low, fell be- 
neath the edge of the scimitar. There was 
now a pause in the bloody work ; and the op- 
pressed people began to breathe freely again. 
The wine which Demetrius intended to buy, 
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belonged to a young man of good family 
and possessions, those father had not long 
before lost his head ; and the purchaser 
having studied his character a little, chose his 
part with considerable ingenuity. Having se- 
lected the several pieces he preferred, he waited 
on the owner in the evening, with a flushed 
countenance and menacing look, and told him 
that he must have the wine at such a rate, 
naming a very trifling sum. The^ Cypriot, 
surprised and indignant, protested again.^t this ; 
when the other declared to him the peril of his 
situation. His masters, the lords Ingles6, were 
men not to be slightly treated : they had influ- 
ence with the Turkish Governor ; and he, the 
merchant, very well knew, they had oi;ily to 
make a complaint, and his head would no 
longer be on his shoulders by the morrow’^s 
sun-set. 

The merchant was perfectly terrified ; he was 

well aware that there was much truth in this : 

his father’s fearful fate came before his eyes : 

it was far better, he thought, to lose his wine 

* 

than his life; and without another word, he 
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very peacefully consented to see his old and 
choice wine shipped, in ord^* finally to console 
the spirits of the faithful. 

This is a long digression from the place 
where* the devout Demetrius was left, in the 
midst of his devotions : wife and home were 
certainly not then in his thoughts : tlie glare 
of the lamps, the throng of pilgrims, and the 
chanting of priests, were all unheeded, for the 
man wasihurnbled and repentant. But the 
moment he quitted his kneeling posture, his 
dark eye flashed with joy, and he hugged his 
now golden relics with far greater ardour than 
he would his Zautiot bride, if she had that 
moment put her head within the rotunda. 
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CH ^ ^TER VIII. 

SEPULCHRE OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

One morning, ver} early, we paid a vigjit to 
the Sepulchre of the Virgin Mary : it is a spa- 
cious grotto, cut out of the solid rock, and 
divided into two apartments. Several steps 
lead down to it from .he sur^pce *f the valley. 
It was at the time of a solemn ceremonial, ^and 
to be present it was necessary to be early at the 
spot, for it was not yet five in the morning. 

t 

We scarcely expected to be very richly repaid 
for so untimely a break on our slumbers : for 
the sun was scarcely rising over the beautiful 
Mount of Olivet, when we threaded our way 
through the narrow streets of the city, and 
descended the slope into the glen beneath. The 
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air was chill and unpleasant ; we were tlie only 
strangers, no doubt, who thl^ught for a njoinent 
of the keen atmosphere or the rising sun, for 
those around were too deeply intent on the 
sacredness of the place, and on the ceremonial 
which was about to be commenced. 

Descending the steps, we found ourselves un- 
der the first cavernous and gloomy roof. This 
was low, and cut with great care out of the 
rock ; and the air was rather close and sultry. 
Therp was nothing of the gloom and solemnity 
of the tomb, however, about the place ; for the 
number of silver lamps suspended from the 
roof and sides cast their glare on every nook, 
cranny, and relic, of this curious and skilful 
scenye of priestly art. Dull, solemn, ceaseless 
voices of the monks chanting, came from the 
inner apartment,, as if they issued from the 

4 

bowels of the earth ; fresh pilgrims entering at 
every moment, increased the crowd of devo- 
tees, and the air grew more stifling and oppres- 
sive. It was interesting to see these people, of 
both sexes and countries,, so distant and widely 
separated, pouring down the declivity of Mo- 
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riah, and advancing along the romantic glen at 
its feet, in order to l/e present at the scene. 

TJie monks had full employment; there were 
altars belonging to eacli of the three rival reli- 
gions, Greek, Catholic, and Armenian ; seve- 
ral fathers were stationed at each, and it seem- 
ed to be a point of rivalry which should be 
most devout, and make the most noise. The 
clang of voices rang througli the chambers of 
the grotto, with a sufUcient proportion of nasal 
notes mingled with them. Standing by* the 
sides of the silver altars, each attended by their 
own body of Christians, the priests could not 
help casting at times angry and rival glances at 
each other. The hands clasped their books of 
devotion or melody, which the constant use* of 
chanting rendered perfectly familiar ; but the 
eye glared at times beijeath the dark cowl, for 
(^hristian charity has no place in the hearts of 
these men. 

One night, when in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, fatigued with the vain and 
heartless ceremonies, I entered one of, the small 
chambers, in which two Catholic priests were 
N 
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seated before the fire, evidently fatigued v^^itli 
the devotional exercises in i^hich they had been 
for some hours engaged. One of them, an elderly 
man, with his arms folded, and his cowl drawn 
closely, for the sake of warmth, round his face, 
was gazing fixedly on the half-burnt embers. 
We began to speak of the ceremonies that 
were now going forward ; the younger monk 
spoke freely about them. I haj^pened to ob- 
serve, that the fine chanting of their order far 
surpassed the miserable and nasal singing of 
the two rival orders. ‘‘ The Greek and Arme- 
nian,’*’ said the elder, breaking at once his 
silence, with a bitter and scornful laugh, are 
they not a set of wretches ? how should they 
sing 

There was an expression of deep hatred in 
the tone and manner in which this was said. 
Poverty exasperates the spirit ; the Francis- 
cans felt they were growing poor, and with a 
sorrow and malice they could ill conceal, stated 
that their funds were daily declining, and 
their influence diminishing, w hile the other two 
bodies were growing more rich and ostentatious. 
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In tlie tomb of the Virgin these feelings might, 
however, have been sus])ended : on the present 
occasion, the successors of St. Francis certainly 
had the advantage ; and their full and rich 
tones might be heard to some distance down the 
silent valley without. 

Of the two apartments of the grotto, the 
inner one was more tastefully decorated ; for 
here was the Sepulclire of the blessed Virgin ; 
a rich source of profit and superstition : it cost 
us four dollars merely to see it, and be ’there 
at this memorable hour ; and if all the pilgrims 
paid in the same proportion, it was a good 
morning'’s work to the convents. Here also, 
in niches cut out of the solid rock, stood the 
tombs of Anna and Joseph, with those of^tAvo 
or three minor saints; a silver lamp was sus- 
l^ended over each of ^ them ; and their light 
mingled with the light of day that now strug- 
gled through the doorway. Perfumes were 
profusely burned in silver censers, and their 
odours, filling the place, did not render its air 
more pure or welcome. 

The small silver altar, massive candlesticks, 

N 2 
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and other ornaments, gave a rather costly air to 
this chamber, though the clouds of perfume 
that floated round, half hid every object from 
the view. Some of the fathers had been all 
night engaged in solitary devotions here, and 
appeared heartily glad at being relieved by the 
arrival at sun-rise of their fresher brethren. 
The sides of the rock were in some ])arts hung 
with tapestry, and in others cold .and naked ; 
for the bed of the river Kedron was close with- 
out, down which, during the winter rains, a 
shallow torrent ran. 

The ceremony was long and tiresome, and 
our patience was on the wane, thougli that of 
the rest of the auditors seemed only to in- 
crease with exercise. But their chief attention 
and devotion were directed to the tomb of 
Mary. 

In justice, however, to the good feeling as 
well as taste of the pilgrims, it may be said that 
the emotions manifested here were very differ- 
ent, in intenseness and sincerity, to those dis- 
played by ^he same people at the sacred sepul- 
chre on Calvary. There, the passions of the 
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soul came forth without disguise: the proud and 
cruel man, the poor peasant who had begged his 
way from his far distant home, as well as the rich 
merchant, forgot alike all distinctions of rank, 
and listened alone to the voice of conscience. 
No confessional chair, even of the holiest saint, 
ev(*r drew the veil aside from the human heart 
half so sincerely, so nakedly, as this narrow 
resting-place. 

Put over the tomb of the Virgin, il was not 
til us : it was a beautiful instance of the triumph 
of tnitli over tlie errors and efforts of Catho- 
licism ; there was a deep reverence here, but no 
strong or vivid feeling, where the ashes of the 

Mother of Christ, as tliey all believed, reposed, 

» 

and wliom they were taught to adore ahmist in 
an equal degree with the Saviour. We after- 
wards saw , during thq celebrated year of Jubi- 
lee in Italy, the demeanour of hosts of these 
men, when they visited St. Peter's, and each 
sainted place within and without the walls. 
Their zeal and diligence were incessant; at 
every hour, at every turning of the .streets, they 
were met with, in eager and breathless groups. 
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When the Pope, on the great day also, blessed 
the countless multitude from the church of the 
Vatican, there was a stillness and a solemnity like 
those of the grave. But the feelings that then 
agitated the pilgrims, were not to be weighed in 
the balance for a moment with the resistless 
emotions felt round the hallowed rock. 

The sun had by this time risen above the 
barren hills without, and fell on the precipices 
and olive trees of tlie ravine, while within the 
gloonfy chambers of the grotto, it was still dim 
and chill. The declivities up which the votaries 
now passed to return to the city, might have 
afforded them a far more instructive lesson than 
the cave they had left. On e.ach side of the 
path^were numerous and simple memorials of 
the oppressed and ill-fated natives of the city. 
They had just come fron\ worshipping in splen- 
dour, it niiglit be called, with silver altars, clouds 
of perfumes, in the mausoleum of Mary ; while 
here, the ashes of the Jews were scattered thickly 
beneath rude stones, trampled on by every foot, 
on the barren side of what was once their 
haughty mountain of God. 
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Though the morning was somewhat advanced, 
tlie air was yet cool and fresh, and we took 
advantage of it to bend our way at random, at 
least without a guide, through some of the more 
un tenanted parts of the city. It is difficult to 
find a place that contains so many inhabitants 
and dwellings within so small a compass as 
Jerusalem; they seem to cling with tenacity, 
and witli some of their ancient fondness, to the 
verj brink of the declivities on every side ; cer- 
tainly, as in former times, the utmost tise is 
made of every inch of ground, and nature has 
been very niggard in this respect. Ascending 
from the labyrinth of narrow streets, up a gentle 
acclivity, we found that the summit commanded 
a singular view of the interior of the '•city, 
amidst which apyieared more ruinous and deso- 
late spots than one cquld have previously ima- 
gined. Directly in front, was a large reservoir 
of water, supplied from the ancient cisterns, 
several miles distant. Steps led down the sides 
of this reservoir to the water, which forms now, 
as it did in past time, a chief resource of the 
surrounding inhabitants during the dry weather; 
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and was, no doubt, one of tliose ancient pools, so 
frequently alluded to in Scripture. It was thick- 
ly inclosed by dwellings on every side, and shut 
out from view, except from the immediate vici- 
nity,* and was evidently liewn out of the rock. 

All around the acclivity, the soil was so thickly 
covered with tall shrubs and wild verdure, that 
it was a little difficult to make one's way ; the 
prickly pear was the most frequent. Tliis fruit 
seemed to fatten on the desolate soil, that was 
seldom trodden by any foot, and was com))osed 
partly of piles and fragments of ruined habi- 
tations, that had stood and fallen here ages ago. 
The flat terraced roofs of the city, the domes 
and minarets of tlie mosques, blended with the 
cupolas' of the churches, came into vie w^ from 
this ruinous eminence, where the stranger might 
well sit for hours, and m^use on the strange and 
various picture at his feet, niere, to the east, 
stood the palace of Herod, amidst its gardens 
and palm trees, the home of the beautiful 
Mariamne ; close to the forsaken spot where it 
stood is now a mosque, and that mosque is 
built on the ruins of a Cliristian church. To 
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tlie left, on the site of the tall and strong 
tower built by the Crusaders, and now garri- 
soned by the Turks, stood tlie palace of the 
King of Israel. 

Kach solitary place around was once trodden 
or dwelt in by a prince or a prophet, and alike 
echoed to the splendid prophecies of future 
glory, or the warnings of unutterable woe. 
There is not a single guilty and fatal passion or 
de.:d that man can know, but what is told of 
by tliese poor remains. There is no* place 
where both worlds seem to be so blended to- 
gether, or rather where the veil of the present 
one is so drawn aside, as amidst the ruins of 
Jerusalem. Tlie voice of the angel of the 

t 

Apocaly})se, who stood on the ocean anti the 
slioi'o, and told that time should be no longer, 
could hardly thrill through the excited fancy 
more than the wail of a lost nation, that seems 
to come forth from the sepulchres and desolate 
places of the city of God, and tells of this world 
sacrificed and eternal glory cast away. 

Tlie air had now become sultry,, and the bare 
and ruinous pLaces around afforded no shelter. 
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The ancient reservoir of water, discoloured 
as it was, was a welcome object ; and the few 
women who came tliere at intervals, seemed to 
seek it as their only dependence ; for the dwell- 
ings that stood around were n:ean and wretcliecL 
Turning from the place, we retraced the path 
to the monastery. This spiritual fortress, as it 
might be called, seldom admitted the beams of 
the sun, and always had a cold and gloomy ap- 
pearance, on entering it from the brilliant at- 
mosphere without. Time always hung lieavy 
within its walls : not so heavily to us as it did, 
perhaps, to a noble visitor who dwelt there 
about a year before. She came with her lord ; 
the most beautiful and adventurous traveller 

4 

that had ever explored the East. Her foot had 
stood beside the farther cataracts of tlie Psile, 
even in the interior of .Nubia, and had not 
flinched from the sandy wilderness or the burn- 
ing soil ; and then wandered to Damascus, the 
flower of the East. The latter city could only 
be visited in a Turkish dress : the spirit of cu- 
riosity overcame every difficulty as well as dan- 
ger, and the fair traveller was presented to the 
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Pacha as an English youth of quality. He 
gazed on the elegant form and features with 
surprise, and, not suspecting the disguise, pro- 
nounced the stranger to be the handsomest 
Frank he had ever beheld. 

To a refined and accomplished woman, in 
whose character daring and gentleness were ex- 
(]uisitely blended, this journey must have pre- 
sented rich and various sources of gratification. 
Unbke Lady Mary Montagu, she could^lot visit 
the harems of princes, but it was perfectly easy 
to traverse tlie enchanting walks and river sides 
around the city, to observe the many costumes 
and manners of tlie people in perfect liberty, 
a privilege never possessed by a European fe- 
male before. The inhabitants, indeed, nfcver 
would have endured the sight of a woman from 
FJurope in her own gai;b. 

From hence to Jerusalem was a change, as 
far as the aspect of nature went, from the pro- 
mised land into a joyless waste. A portion of 
the monastery had been lately fitted up for the 
accommodation of female visitors ; ^ut the tent 
of the Arab, with its simple drapery, carjxjt, and 
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sincere welcome, would have been, perhaps, a 
more tasteful and acceptable home. In the 
monastery, naked w'alls and floors, miserable 
arrangements, and a total want of all the agrt- 
mens to which an English lady is accustomed, 
repelled the least idea of comfort. Can any thing 
more unsuitable be imagined, than the residence 
of an attractive and romantic being beneath the 
roof of Franciscan monks? What has ro- 
mance dr beauty to do witli the dull, passion- 
less, ’and fearfully monotonous lives of such 
devotees ? Una, dwelling amidst the tenants of 
the forest, or the Princess Pekuah amidst those 
of the desert, })resent situations parallel to the 
above ; but the former simile is, perhaps, the 
most just, for these fathers have done every 
thing in their power to render their human 
form as ungracious and ^uninviting as possible. 
If one met them in the street, with their 
corded loins, bare and ill-looking feet, old rusty 
garments, and mortifying looks, it would be 
advisable to move on the other side of the 
way, ill order to avoid the contact. 

If report said truly, this monastic residence 
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was found more dreary than the shores of the 
cataracts or the wilds of Syria. Even the airy 
and sprightly attendant, whose green parasol 
scared the Count Forbin from the ruins of 
Thebes, could find no field for lier pi’etensions 
or attractions within these dull walls. Father 
Giiiscpj)e exhausted, as lie often told us, by so 
much watching and chanting, had no eye for 
the seductions of the senses : his tliiu pale face, 
ever restless step, and shrill voice, t(51d of a 
man intent on some objects, but not sueh as 
these. Father Paolo, a tall, solemn, dreary 
monk, with a voice suited to his frame, who 
looked now and then within our door, to inquire 
if all were well and satisfactory, was the only 
approfichable living besides; and he would have 
been more ready to exorcise than to worship 
the airy creature that fluttered past him. The 
feelings with which the fathers regarded their 
noble resident were probably strange and va- 
rious ; it was the first time their walls had ever 
sheltered such a one ; and they still talk of the 
visit, as a curious event in the history of their 


convent. 
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The apartment vouchsafed to me was as de- 
solate as the most rigid penitent could desire ; 
there were days when the sun was veiled, and 
the rain beat against the single casement ; and 
then 'the stone floor, mean flock bed, and cold 
empty passages without, were enough to sink 
the spirit. At night, on retiring to rest, the 
place was very lonely. The small lamp they 
gave me was made to burn as long as possible, 
and theil the noiseless tread of the monks along 
the passage into which the door opened, or the 
low tones of some of the pilgrims passii\g to 
their cells, came on the ear. At times, too, 
the distant chant came through the long, silent 
avenues. It was not the voice of men wrestling' 

o 

with the world, or rejoicing over tlie sacrifice 

they had made of its seductions, but rather 

the tones of those wearied with the efforts 
( 

heaven cost them day and night to gain. 

1 chanced, one evening, to meet in the con- 
vent with a volume of Lord Byron’s works ; a 
singular relic in such a place. It was the vo- 
lume containing the tale, formerly ascribed to 
him, of the Vampyre, that had then all the 
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interest of iK^velty. Restless and unable to 
sleep, after trimming my lamp, I opened witli 
eagerness the wild story so utterly at variance 
with every feeling and association around me. 
It was a welcome relief at such an houl, and 
amidst such wretched accommodations, and came 
on the fancy, in that poor apartment, at mid- 
night, with all the force of a spell. It needed 
not the picture of lanthe to bid the spirit fly 
fro)!ii this dreary place, where the forbidden form 
of woman would have been like that of an*angel. 
But, contrasting the wild and withered vales 
around with the Athenian hills of perfume, 
and the forms of the Franciscans with that of 
the airy and lovely Moriote, it was no wonder 
that the lamp flickered and went out, and*time 
fled unheeded, ere the tale had lost its charm. 

I little thought, at the moment, that that 
tale would be the saving of my life, when sense- 
less and nearly suffocated in tlie convent of 
St. John, by the monk putting a pan of fresh 
charcoal by my bedside. A few minutes more 
had been the last, but Michelle came just in 
time to avert so poor a doom. It was singular, 
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for he always before had fallen instantly into a 
sound sleep; but, to beguile the weariness of 
that evening’s ride through tlie wilderness, 1 had 
told him the tale of the Yampyre, and it im- 
pressed him so deeply that lie could not close 
his eyes all night : the wan, bloodless being, 
witli its grey, marble eye, seemed to come into 
his cell, and he was alive to every murmur 
around. 

One m6rning the superior sent to request to 
see usi it was a mere visit of dull civilities and 
heartless professions. He w^as attended by six 
or eight of the order. The interior of the 
building did not reveal any of the studied and 
tasteful luxury, such as we had seen in the 
divan of' the great Armenian patriarch. The 
long and gloomy parlour was worthy of belong- 
ing to the old castle of a feudal chieftain : :ni(l 
the narrow, mas.sive windows, w^ainscoted walls, 
and scanty number of chairs, on wdiich the sun 
cast a dubious and cheerless light, were in cha- 
racter with the size and form of the apartment. 
Refreshments^ were brought by one of the 
friars; and we sat down on the dusty and half 
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cleaned seats, for the goddess of cleanliness had 
no worship here. Evil and rival passions were 
as rife within the walls as in the world without; 
for the situation of Superior was now vacant ; 
the father who filled that dignity being lajtcly 
dead, and it was not yet certain who was to 
succeed him. 

* t 

Yet it was difficult to discover from what 
fountains of this world they could drink with 
joy or avidity. Each tender passion and^ feeling 

wes withered: even the ties of relationship 

» 

could have little force, foi the monks had long 
ago quitted their native lands of Spain and 
Italy, to which they were never likely to return: 
and woman’s voice and look of love would come 
as strangely here, as to the joyless Crusoe in 
his lone isle of Fernandez. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WILDLKNKSS. — PILGRIMS TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 

QyR ^^ecoiid view of the wilderness, as it is 
called, was on a very sultry and cloudless day. 
The eminence that overlooked it M^as stony and 
barren, and the scene was sad and silent. 

Jn wandering over the valley, the stranger 
often finds himself, amidst its jutting rocks and 
windings, shut out utterly from all human eye 
and soui^. Above him rise the lofty and rocky 
precipices, thinly sprinkled with trees and foliage 
on one side, while on the other all is barren : 
the stream dashes along with a loud sound at 
his feet, and beyond is the blue sweep of the 
sea, spreading far as the eye can reach. And 
'those wh(i,have travelled through this land have 
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often proved that there are few houndh or sights 
more welcome than these ; and so were they 
felt of old. The prophecy, that the desert 
shall rejoice, and become as a pool ; and where 
dragons lay, shall be reeds and rushes,''*' conveys 
few ideas of beauty and luxury, save in a thirsty 
soil. 

Kven when one of the Judges of Israel gave 
his fair dauglitc'r Achsah as the ])rize of valour, 
her last request, when going to her victor hus- 
band, w as for a blessing, — give me also springs 
of water. Perhaps the rarity of this luxury 
makes the rapid and solitary stream that rushes 
down this wilderness, doubly welcome. 

The peaceful monks, the poor and indolent 
Christians, or the wilder Arabs, gave ho dis- 
turbance to the stillness of the place ; yet was 

it strange to see the turbaned, swarthy figures 

* 

of the followers of the Prophet moving up and 
down, or even kneeling in earnest prayer on the 
rude soil, in bitter enmity to that Cross, whose 
coming and w^-hose glory was here first pro- 
claimed. 

An Arab village stands on the opposi^ side 
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of the valley, just at the foot of the declivities. 
At this time, the place was frequented by a 
great number of pilgrims, who wandered up 
and down through every part, as their fancy or 
entlrusiasm dictated. These men were of every 
nation in Europe : the long sticks, the humble 
garb, and the girdle, marked the natives of the 
West; while the robe or tunic, light turban, 
and darker complexion, distinguished those of 
the Eatt. Hither they came, some of them 

I 

with* their wives, on this weary pilgrimage of 
months in duration ; and pale, worp, and har- 
rassed, gazed around with an ardour, as if these 
scenes repaid them a tliousand fold for all they 
had suffered. 

^nd* they were repaid : — call it an illusion; 
yet it was a splendid and a happy one ; and hard 
must be the heart that would have taken it 
away. It was impossible to look unmoved on 
these men, iff all characters and of all hearts ; 
many of thdto, no doubt, stained with crimes of 
no common dye, yet all of them feeling, or fan- 
cying they felt, that the stern grasp of the 
world, which had hitherto dragged them cap- 
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tive, was loosening, and that its sweet but fatal 
voice was now dying on their ears. Some of 
them stood still, or sat on the side of the decli- 
vity, in which it is said the first herald of 
Christianity dwelt. 

On the left are the remains of the house of 
Zacharias, and higher up the hill, that of the 
sepulchre of Elizabeth. The excited spirits of 
the pilgrims were well sustained in such a place. 
It w/is sweet to drink of the stream •tliat ran 
through the valley, the same, probably> that 
had watered it in the days of our Saviour, for 
Nature knows little change in this land. 

Tlie demeanour of the pilgrims often differed 
not a little ; the Asiatics, at least the Armeni- 
ans and Syrians, looked more carelessly amj in- 
dolently round ; but the Italian and the Spa- 
niard would sometimes gaze ardently and linger 
long ; for faith, to men who travelled so far and 
perilously, with no other object ahd^ desire tlian 
to partake of the sanctity that' hovers round 
these spots, was a real blessing. Many of them 
die liere every year, in conse(|uence of their 
fatigues and of the climate. Whatev'er property 
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they leave, (and some of them are very wealthy,) 
is instantly seized by the people around them, 
and they arc buried witliout a friend to weep 
over their graves, or to tell, by the simplest in- 
scription, who lies beneath. By the faltering 
steps and pallid looks of some, it was evident 
they would never more see their native land. 

Even the Arab tenants of the op])ositc vil- 
lage would not have hesitated to assassinate a 
rich pilgHm, had they found him in some solidary 
nook or sequestered dell. This hamlet, as we 
drew nearer to it, was a strange contrast with 
every object around. Imagine a group of low, 
flat cottages, placed on the slanting face of the 
hill ; the dark, turbaned inhabitants, with long, 
dirty wliite cloaks and sandals, and wild looks, 
gazing silently beside their coarse clay walls, 
as if they watched an opportunity to pounce 
upon the devotees, like one of the eagles on the 
summits abo^ae them, on the flocks that fed be- 
low. The women and children looked forth 
eagiSy from their doors, as the former, even 
in this solitude, cared not to be seen more 
openly, at least without their veils. 
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This little hamlet of the Prophet’s followers, 
in the very heart of this hallowed vale, was a 
curious spectacle. What to them was the 
stream, the grotto, even the stone on which the 
Baptist stood when he preached, and over 
which many a pilgrim still bends and weeps ? 
All this must have seemed nearly as absurd in 
their eyes, as the veneration paid to the sacred 
stone of the Caaba at Mecca would appear to 
a Christian. 

The interior of their dwellings was niea^n and 
wretched : the earthen floor and seats that ran 
round the walls, to serve as a rude divan ; the 
fire-place in the middle of the apartment ; the 
dirty and squalid looks of the inmates, testified 
that the place was a desert to them, however 
well it might fare wdth the devoted monks 
within the massive walls of the monastery at a 
few miles distance. 

•Had this hamlet been a receptacle of lepers, 
it could not be more carefully shunned by the 
pilgrims than it was at present ; ‘ had their 
wandering step crossed the threshold, it is 
doubtful if the cup of coffee and the ^pipe, 
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which we invariably found in the humblest 
dwelling, would have been extended to the 
parched lip : the scalloped shell, the tall stafl‘, 
the sandals, and thegh'dle, would have been sur- 
veyed with contempt ; and few of the gold 
mahmoudies or zcquins, were such things 
shrouded beneath, would have gone forth into 
the wilderness again. 

It has sometimes been amusing to observe 
the perfect difference of reception and wel(;ome 
bestowed upon the various pilgrims of so many 
nations : the fathers have a lynx eye, or rather 
an intuitive perception, that seldom fails, re- 
specting the wealth and station of the zealous 
wand^aE;S w|[o come under their roof. It can- 
not );e any iq)lenjdour of garb or ornament, for 
the rich Armenian is habited as humbly and 
penitently as the poorest zealot. The choicest 
chambers, s])read with fine and soft carpets, 
with divans all round the walls, are the porti(!m 
of the men who have left goodly houses and 
possessions at home, to come and humble them- 
selves in the dust, and to buy up with excessive 
zeal, precious relics, delightful mementos of 
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holief and now illustrious days. It is sur- 
prising with what fruitfulness and rapidity these 
things start up into life, or come forth from 
their ancient hiding-places, or are discovered 
only to the prayers or dreams of some brother 
more devoted than the rest. The gold flows 
rapidly, the wealthy pilgrim cares not to spare 
his pelf, but scatters it right and left with a 
generous hand. In the Armenian convent, the 
richest, the most worldly and luxurious of any 
in the city, the poor and dej)endent are dis- 
posedof beneath o])en sheds in the courts. But 
luxury is not spared to those whose riches have 
not availed to stifle the whispers of conscience. 
They are honoured with personal visits from 
the great patriarch ; their tables arc profdsely 
supplied ; and, save the habit of penitence and 
lowliness, small is the sacrifice that bids the 
past career of guilt press gently on the soul. 

* While we were in the city, a wealthy mer- 
chant was taken ill in this convent, and soon 
found himself approaching his last hour. It 
was a bitter thing, no doubt, to think that no 
relative or friend was near to close his eyes ; no 
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wife or child to whisper sounds of consolation 
and love, and cheer his passage to a darker 
scene. He bore it with fortitude, however, and 
with the calmness, in which an Asiatic generally 
excels*, in this trying moment, the native of a 
colder clime. His bedside was not forsaken : if 
sights and sounds of religion could avail any 
thing, the fathers seldom left him alone. It 
would have been cruel to leave so zealous and 
affluent a* pilgrim to battle alone with his^last 
enemy*; the brethren of every rank and stand- 
ing looked in his face with sympathy and kind- 
ness : at each moment the scrutinizing glance 
of their eye fell on the countenance of the dying 
merchant ; then they turned their cowls aside, 
and *spokc apart, and many a sigh and groan 
passed at intervals through the apartment. 
The man looked from his couch at times, as if 
he sought the hand or eye of a fairer comforter, 
whom he had known in the hours of health fh 
his own land. His dying bed, with all this 
parade and profession,, was in truth a stern and 
a desolate onel the cold figures of the fathers, 
their full ey^s and faces, where love or heartfelt 
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friendship never dwelt ; the very tone of their 
voices repelled the fluttering spirit, and hade 
it, in its helplessness, not cling to them for 
succour. At last, however, superstition whis- 
pered that they might open to liirn, percllance, 
the gates of immortality, — they could close gent- 
ly, beautiful!;’ kindlv, the gates of this world 
on his soul. Some of hi® ^‘eilow ])ilgrims came 
to see him, but, save the* they were embarked 
in the same cause, they wer^ all strangers. The 
vials of consolation were in truth ])ourecl forth 
in every foj m the shortness of the passage 
through the derne^s of the wo.ld i he amaz- 
ing efficacy of the pilgrinn.g'* he had under- 
taken, thougli it cost dim liis hfe ; the hushed 
accent of the Supeuor^ lio w as more chary of 
his promises and counsels ; aiul then the sono- 
rous, conspicuous nasal twang, peculiar to the 
Armenian fraternity, rung round his bed like 
the heavy din of battle on the ears of the dying 
soldier. 

There could scarcely be a more just and 
striking comment on what poets have sung, and 
what every man has felt, in every land, that 
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there is no comforter like his own distant 
home, and the dear and kindred spirit that 
dwells there! ^^You have lived beneath my 
roof,’** said an exiled Syrian to me, amidst 
the wilds of Lebanon, while his eye sparkled 
with the memory of former pleasure ; ‘‘ in 
what state is my loved home now in, in which 
I lived so peacefully till the Turk drove me 
forth I’’'* So felt the Georgian, no doubt, in his 
small Oriental chamber of luxury, with ^^the 
most obsequious attention given to his slightest 
wish ; symbols and relics, and saintly men, 
some of them no doubt sincere, striving to arm 
and prepare him for the last passage, from 
which, in the prime of life as he was, he would 
williiigly have recoiled. Tlie only one who 
showed true kindliness of feeling, was the do- 
mestic of the merchant. He seldom quitted 
his bedside, paid scarcely any attention to 
priest, friar, or pilgrim, who entered the apart- 
ment, but seemed to be wholly wrapped up in 
the situation of his master. He was a thin, 
spare shadow of a man, with a pale, eager 
countenance. 
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They had come from some part of Georgia, 
where the merchant lived in considerable afflu- 
ence, and had left there a wife and child, from 
whom he had parted with great reluctance, to 
undertake this, his first pilgrimage. Mingled 
with his concern for his master, there was no 
doubt a degree of selfishness. The thought of 
being left alone, and destitute, in the midst of 
the holy city, at such an immense distance from 
his home, was any thing but consoling ; and he 
looked with the greatest hatred on the monks, 
who, in his eye, were no better than harpies 
about to pounce on their prey. He promised 
to go back instantly, as soon as his master 
should be no more, and tell his family and 
relations all about his fate, and how he died in 
the odour of sanctity, in the veiy walls of the 
holy city, — a promise that he subsequently found 
very difficult to fulfil! 

^ Scarcely was the body cold, ere an inventory 
was taken of the merchant\s worldly substance. 
It was not to be imagined that the sympathy, 
the sighs, the prayers, the relics, were all 
lavished upon credit, or out of pure beneficence. 
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They were to be paid for ; and if report said 
true, the price was a liberal one, for the mer- 
chant’s money could not be trifling. The 
lonely domestic weeping bitterly, followed the 
train .of monks, that, sadly singing, bore his 
master’s remains to theburying-ground without 
the gates. There, amidst the sepulchres of 
friars and pilgrims, he saw him interred, just 
on the slope of Mount Moriah, almost be- 
neath the, shadow of the lofty walls. 

4 

It is doubtful if the servant deemed the 
memorableness of the s])ot a sufficient compen- 
sation for the groves and rich plains of Georgia : 
the treeless declivity and stunted verdure, for 
the mountains and streams they had left be- 
hind. As he bent sadly over the place, the 
thoughts of his home no doubt came over him : 
he soon had additional cause for sorrow, for 
the exemplary iimiates df the convent found 
the merchant’s gold so pleasan|^:to their touch, 
that they could not bear to part w^ith the 
smallest portion to the desolate domestic. It 
was in vain that he begged to be paid the 
wages that were due to him, of which several 
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months were now in arrears; he said that he 
had not a friend in the land, or a piastre in his 
pocket to seek his way home, a journey of 
several months. The good fathers were amazed 
at the audacity of the man : to come uppn the 
church’s property with such a bold demand ; 
to imagine that, aftcyr they had laid one pilgrim 
calmly and in sanctity in the hallowed soil, 
and been at great charges and care during 
his illness, they were now to send another 
pilgrim back in safety and comfort to his 
native home, —it was too much. He was 
thrust by the shoulders forth from the walls, 
without a hope to cheer, or a roof to cover him. 

The evening was now fast drawing on : the 

scene had become more lonely ; and the last 

> 

rays of the sun liad for some time sunk in the 
sea, that spread far in the distance. Every 
footstep but our own liad departed ; the desert 
of the Evangelist grew chill and gloomy, and 
we began at last, reluctantly, to retrace our 
path. A few miles to the right was another 
vale, or rather glen, of similar features, but far 
less extensive and bold, than that which we 
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had visited a few days before. It stood at the 
foot of the mountain, on whose summit was the 
ancient city of Tekoa, a noble site, that slopes 
by a short descent into a rich plain on the 
other, side, while on this, high and naked pre- 
cipices descend abruptly. The plain was co- 
vered with corn-fields, and afibrded good pas- 
ture for flocks : in the rocks around are several 
excavati9ni|l| made evidently by the hand of 
man, for , storehouses or habitations of the way- 
farer, or the shepherd ; but no fragments of 
« 

buildings remain. A church was built here 
many centuries ago, but shared the fate of 
every edifice of this kind : the monasteries have 
braved every effort of time, or of the Saracen, 
and in more than one instance, a thousand or 
fourteen hundred years have tiot mouldered 
their walls ; but the churches have all disap- 
peared. Several fragments of pillars still exist 
of that raised near Tekoa ; less entire or pic- 
turesque than the shattered walls and arches 
of a similar edifice on the summit of Tabor, 
that are half shrouded in rich and deep foliage : 
liere there is nothing but barrenntts. The 
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glen far beneath, into which the heights descend, 
is, however, remarkably fruitful, and this fruit- 
fulness was the more welcome, on account of 
the sterility that spread on every side — ^it was 
full of vines, fig-trees, and com, and a cjear« 
rivulet ran amidst its fields. 

Amidst these scenes of alternate sublimity 
and softness, the prophet Amos is said to have 
lived among the. herdsmen of Tdkoa,’’ and 
tended the fiocks of his master. 
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(CHAPTER X. 

DESOLATION OF PALESTINE. — VILLAGE OP 
EMMAUS. — MASSACRE OF THE MAME- 
LUKES. 

On our return from the capital to the sea- 
coast, we took a more open and circuitous route, 
which, though of greater extent, promised to 
embrace objects of higher interest. It was past 
mid-day when we set out, for the last time, 
from the walls ; more than once pausing in the 
rocky path to linger over a scene that we were 
never more to behold, except with the eye of 
the mind. The sun rested fiercely on the mas- 
sive walls and tower — the glittering mosqu'^ — 
the heavy churches, and mean, ruinous dwell- 
ings. These spoke no language to the heart ; 
but ^he silent and sultry hills, and lone, wasted 
valleys, seemed to appeal to Heaven against the 
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obduracy of man, that had drawn down its 
withering hand. on them. 

The scanty grove on the brow of Olivet was 
unstirred by the faintest breeze : the grey and 
ancient rocks of the glens cast their shadows on 
tlie thin verdure at their feet, its only shelter : 
the beds of the narrow torrents were noiseless 
and dry, for no rain had lately fallen : no foot 

of the passenger or spoiler was heard around at 

* 

this sul try liour. The mon aments of kings, pro- 
pi lets, and martyrs, that stood thickly there, 
and the gloomy and open sepulchres with which 
the hill-sides were pierced, alone attested that 
amidst this stillness slept a doomed and mighty 
nation. On vale or hill no glory can ever come 
again : no excellency or loveliness Spring out of 
their dried and burning sc^il : the demon, that 
sealed the fierce and fated spirit of the people, 
has spread his wing over the earth, and Nature 
has perished, while man was driven forth, with 
the curse of Cain on his heart. 

But he is to* come again and restore his 
fallen country ! So say the believers jn that 
fond delusion of the millennium of the land 
p 2 
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of promise : the return of the Jews in sincere, 
eager, believing crowds, casting the pride of 
their ancient dispensation prostrate at the foot 
of the cross. The human spirit must not only 
be utterly .^hanged, but the waters of Lethe 
drunk to the dregs ere this can be; ere the 
Israelite can plough the soil, and raise altars, 
and sing praises, and lead his children to Cavalry 
with tears of joy. 

t 

And will the land be one of more attraction 
the*n ? In Palestine, there is not, and should 
not be, any medium between the summit of 
glory, and the wildness and sublimity of de- 
spair. Take away its desolation, and you take 
from it the chief charm ; he whose steps have 
wandered there, will remember how dear was 
that sadness and loneliness ; how awfully on 
the queen of the wilderness, sat her unchanged 
and eternal mourning. 

The way, though barren, was very agreeable : 
in a few miles we passed into a more bold and 
hilly path, at whose side were many trees; 
but it was perfectly lonely; not a hut or tent 
within view for^aome hours, or a single passen- 
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ger. The evening was beautifu!, and the still- 
ness around unbroken by the shepherd\s song. 
This was the way that led to the village of 
Emmaus, within view of which we soon after 
passed : it is a wild and rom^antic path, and 
finely suited to the deeply excited thoughts 
and converse that occupied the two disciples, 
as they walked there on that memorable day. 
The mean and trifling village, all that now 
exists of Emmaus, stands on an emineftice, in 
the midst of hills. The people who live here are 
poor and wretched ; they are chiefly Christians. 
So celebrated a spot could not fail to have a 
church erected in it: there are some ruined 
houses around, and grey, roofless walls, which 
prove the place to have been more considerable 
formerly. There is no cherished relic in the 
place, no venerated home or chamber of former 
sanctity. A priest resides here among his poor 
flock, to do the duties of the church ; and at 
Easter these are not few or easy. 

The pastor and his little flock gathered to- 
gether in this mountain place, in so large a 
church as that of Emmaus, cannot olFer a verv 
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inspiring scene; and the genuine feelings of 
piety can alone render it a happy one. The 
despised and oppressed tenants of the solitary 
hamlet, in the midst of a bare and desolate scene, 
faintly lift their accents of praise within the 
grey and ancient walls : the stranger’s eye 
kindles at the romance of the scene, and his 
thoughts conjure up a thousand brilliant asso- 
ciations. But if he looks closer, he will discover 
that the pressure of pt>verty and loneliness is 
too .hard foi* enthusiasm : the pallid features, 
the dejected look, and the earnest attention to 
a few poor ceremonies, prove that the spirit is 
bowed, and its light and ))ower utterly sunk. 
Was the same enlightened and devoted love of 
thfir faith cherished by these mountain Chris- 
tians, as by those of the hills of Scotland, when 
they Averc driven to worship amidst rocks, glens, 
and solitary places, the stranger's steps would 
gladly linger there, rather than turn with pity 
from the degrading picture of human nature. 

It was evening ere we passed over the large 
and fertile plain of Rainla : the lights from some 
scattered Arab tcnt»4 were visible amidst the 
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gathering twilight; we soon after entered the 
town. Our reception this time was very dif- 
ferent; we had not again to seek a night's 
lodging in the bazaar, for the surly Superior 
liad received a severe rebuke for his conduct 
from the convent at Jerusalem. The next 
morning, the governor sent to request to see 
us. On entering his dwelling, which was hand- 
vsomely furnished, we experienced a very kind 
reception. He ordered coffee, pipes, ^ and re- 
freshments, to be set before us ; and we ^pent 
some time in his divan very agreeably. He 
was one of the finest young men we had ever 
seen ; with the fair, fresh-coloured complexion, 
and beautiful features of a Georgian. This 
was accounted for, when lie told us he had been 
one of the Mamelukes , at (Jairo, during the 
time of their prosperity, before the celebrated 
massacre of the Beys, by Mahmoud Ali. He 
h^d been attached to the suite of the most 
powerful of those unfortunate chiefs, by whoni 
he had been purchased when a boy, and brought 
up with all the kindness of a parent. Taken 
early from his native lap.d, eitlier Iby purchase 
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from his parents or the spoiler’s hand, he re- 
tained little attachment to its soil. 

He told the tale of the murder of his patron, 
and his own flight from Cairo, with much feel- 
ing. • The formidable power of the Beys being 
entirely broken by the death of the three hundred 
chiefs, the Mamelukes' instantly saw that Cairo 
was no longer a place for them ; and rushing 
from the city, they gained the rocky hills of 
Upper Egypt ; a distance of several days’ jour- 
ney. . They were now reduced from a state of 
splendour and power to one of exile and destitu- 
tion; and their feelings, he said, were very 
bitter, when they assembled on their rocky 
domain, the resources of which were soon likely 
to Ije cut off by the rapid approach of Ibrahim, 
the Paclia’s son, with a large body of infantry. 
Had they been united, tliis haughty cavalry, 
many thousands in number, might still have 
presented a resistless attitude to the young 
prince. iThe latter, aware of the difi^ylty of 
compelling these fierce squadrons to surrender, 
as well as the risk of attacking them in their 
strong position, resolved to employ treachery 
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again. Despair or infatuation must have seized 
the minds. of the unhappy Mamelukes; but, 
deprived of their chiefs, they seemed to have 
rushed blindly into the snare. Ibrahim, whose 
troops were drawn up in the plain, prop6sed to 
negociate with them in the most amicable man- 
ner, and invited their leaders to an entertain- 
ment. Forgetful of the bloody and treacherous 
massacre that had so recently destroyed their 
long-established power in Egypt, the Mame- 
lukes descended from their position into the 
plain, trusting to Ibrahim‘*s promises. They 
were dressed with their wonted splendour, 
though somewhat faded by adversity ; their 
rich arms glittering in the sun ; the most im- 
posing body of cavalry existing, though 3adly 
diminished in number. - 

The young prince, who had well matured 
his cruel design, received them with smiles and 
courtesy ; and while engaging their leaders in 
convoliQation on the proposed treaty of amnesty, 
ere they partook of the entertainment that was 
to seal their friendship, he caused his numerous 
troops, by degrees, to surround on every sidctljc 
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unguarded Mamelukes, and then gave the 
signal to fall on them. The young Georgian 
described the scene of confusion and slaughter 
that ensued, accompanying his narrative with 
lively 'and graceful gestures; he saw his asso- 
ciates fall fast and thickly around him ; the 
few remaining leaders were first singled out^ 
and fell almost before they had time to draw 
the sabre. The confusion then became hope- 
less : the l^allant and skilful cavalry, that had 
cost Desaix so much trouble, and cut his 
squadron of horse to pieces, were stricken down 
as mercilessly as their haughty Beys had been 
a few months before beneath Mahmoud’s eye. 
Exposed to a ceaseless fire, and inclosed by 
overpowering numbers, they made but a faint 
defence : the Georgian, with a few of the most 
de8j)erate, succeeded in opening his way through 
Ibrahim’s infantry, and, without a wound, gained 
the open.plain, while the work of slaughter still 
went on within the circle of infantry ; and the 
cries and shrieks of those who still survived and 
fought on in despair, followed their flight, as 
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they fled to the mountains they had so rashly 
left. 

Safe from the pursuit of the enemy’s infantry, 
they ehecketl their speed on gaining the rocky 
declivities, and turned to look back on the plain 
where their dominion had received its final 
blow. They saw the day sink on the scene of 
treachery, and Ibrahim’s banners float over the 
promiscuous heaps that were now stretched 
there ; while the heads of the slain wire cut off, 
and piled in pyramids ai'ound, to be sent as a 
sweet oftering to his father. 

The distresses which the ])oor fugitives un- 
derwent were very great : proscribed from all 
intercourse with the towns and villages under 
the Pacha’s power, tltjey were often expoeed to 
the attacks of famine. The wild and rugged 
hills, that bound the deserts on each side, were 
their only place of safety ; and the caverns their 
^’esting-place. The soldiers of Ibrahim ha- 
rassed them as far as lay in their power, but 
they were now too few and powerless to cause 
any uneasiness to tlie treacherous chief. 
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The greater part of the survivors bent their 
way to Dongala, where they were safe from 
pursuit ; but the miseries they subsequently 
underwent deeply atoned for all the violences 
they might have eo^iniitted in the days of their 
pride. They quarrelled at last, it appears by 
subsequent accounts, with some of the tribes 
among whom they had sought refuge ; and in 
attempting to fly across the boundless deserts, in 
order to arrive at the northern coast, they were 
all murdered, except three or four miserable 
survivors, who were met with in the most abject 
plight. More fortunate than his associates, the 
young governor of Ramla refused to accompany 
their flight, and continued to wander about the 
wilds* of Upper Egypt, changing his asylum 
from time to time. 

Wearied at last with this kind of life, he 

I 

resolved to endeavour to quit the country ; and 
after many difficulties and dangers, succeeded 
in arriving on the coast. The world was all 
open to his adventurous spirit ; and by his fine 
person and bearing, and skill in martial exer- 
cises, he seemed just the man to carve his way 
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onwards to fortune. He took passage* for the 
coast of Syria, and bent his way to Damascus : 
the Pacha of this city was a mild and humane 
man, who cared little for the disputes of Mah- 
moud and the rival chiefi^, and willingly re- 
ceived the adventurer into his service. In this 
new field, the latter soon began to distinguish 
himself ; and though he might regret the more 
lawless and exciting career he had left behind, 
he Served his new master with devofedness. In 
a country where interest, rank, and weajth, have 
less to do with a man’s elevation than in any 
other part of the world, the exiled Mameluke 
rose, ere long, by his own merits, to an honour- 
able situation. In the course of two years he was 
appointed Governor of Ramla, a higher rayk than 
he had ever enjoyed in Egypt : it was at this 
time we saw him, and he appeared perfectly sa- 
tisfied with his change of lot ; though it was 
easy to see, by the earnestness with which he 
spoke of his Egyptian career, and by the flash- 
ing of his blue eye, that he would gladly be 
once more with his Mameluke associates. His 
post was a very easy and tranquil one ; for the 
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town was imwnliocU amt no encinys foot wot 
cartie nigh. 

When our interview wds ended^ be hade us 
a polite and friendly adieu, with offers of any 
service!? he could rentier us: the highest service 
had been the interesting interview with this gal- 
lant and adventurous young man. He quickly 
after mounted a splendid Arabian charger, and, 
attended by his officers, rode witliout the town 
to amuse Ifimself with the game of throwing 
the jerrid. This was his daily morning pastime 
and exercise, and he excelled in it greatly, being 
an admirable horseman ; and again and again 
his jerrid struck his flying officers, whom, con- 
scious of his skill, he seemed to delight in baf- 
fling and annoying ; some of the blows must 
have been rather severe. By turns they struck 
on the back, limbs, or turban, and the jerrids 
that were cast at the chief fell harmless, being 
mostly caught in the air, or evaded. Their 
galloping, wheeling, and various evolutions on 
the plain of Rama, offered a beautiful sight. 
The Georgian Chief had, in truth, no cause to 
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complain of the frowns of fate; it was very- 
certain, that scarcely one of the formidable 
Mamelukes, or their long descended Beys, had 
ever met, after their ruin, with the same good 
fortune as himself. 




EGYPT. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE APOSTATE. — OAMPAIGN IN SENNAAR. 

There is not a city, perhaps, in {he wide 
extent of the Ottoman empire, a residence in 
which combines so many memorable and inte- 
resting resources as Cairo. It has little of the 
brilliant scenery and endless gardens of Con- 
stantinople : the desert (a wild extent of sand, 
broken by red, rocky hills,) approach^ its walls 
on one side. At every step through its streets, 
or around its walls, you meet with ruinous 
buildings, or the conflised remains of the an- 
cient city : the luxuries of the table also, the 
wines, the many delicacies of the city of the 
Sultan, are not found here ; the man who might 
wish to revel in Oriental voluptuousness, should 
not fix on the light of the Prophet'’s eye” for 
his resting-place. The beauties of Armenia, 
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Circassia, and Greece, but scantily people its 
harqins, and the ladies’ market is often a barren 
and dreary spectacle. 

But it is deligbful to find oneself so near the 
vast remains of antiquity. In two hours’ ride, 
you reach the pyramids; and the Nile is seen 
as far as the eye can follow it, fi*oni the flat ter- 
raced roofs of the city : then a few days’ sail, 
every hour of which is full of the highest inte- 
rest, lands the traveller amidst the ruins of 
many temples, which seem built for eternity, 
rather than for time. The concourse, too, of so 
many nations, differing from each in colour, 
language, and manners, is always striking ; it 
is interesting also to see a cafila of slaves from 

I 

Dongola arrive after a journey of two months 
through burning deserts ; not of flat -faced and 
ugly negroes, but of ydung, well-formed Nu- 
bian and Berebber women, whose brilliant eyes 
and aquiline features look wasted and sunken, 
however, with their terrible journey. The 
long train of camels fill a whole street, as 
they proceed slowly and singly, each animal 
fastened by a cord to its follower, towards the 
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spacious market, or resting-place, where nu- 
merous apartments are assigned to the stran- 
gers. The stern and worn look of the Arab mas- 
ters attest the trouble and care it has cost them to 
bring tlieir charge in safety: 'N^alkingby thoside 
of their camels, they eye their burdens with a 
searching and calculating look, as if computing 
how much the scorching wind by day, and the 
parching thirst, had depreciated their value ; 
and the wearied slaves gazing curiously around 
them, seem to hail with joy their arrival git last 
at their place of rest. It is true, many a weary 
land lies for ever between this and their own 
home ; but it is singular with what gaiety, 
laughter, and recklessness, they bear their change 
of situati(^n. This is far from being oppres- 
sive : an easy servitude, a kind and quiet home 
beneath the roof of some Turkish master, or 
perhaps a share in his affections and establish- 
ment, are not without attraction. 

We were acquainted with a Turkish mer- 
chant, who had purchased one of these women. 
This man lived Jb a good house, the apartments 
of which were spread with handsoihe carpets, 
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and his table was well and plentifully served : 
the latticed windows, placed near the ceiling, 
let in every cool and refreshing breeze that 
blew ; and the nights, during the warm season, 
he generally passed on the terraced roof. In 
this dwelling, his Dongola beauty had servants 
to wait on her, rich dresses to invest her swar- 
thy figure, and, what she prized most of all, a 
profusion of ornaments to adorn her ears, 
wrists, aVid ankles. With the true spirit of a 
woman, with whom the desire of being fine 
had conquered the love of home, of friends, 
parents, and all, she would shake her head, 
when asked if she longed to return to her wild 
home, where she roamed as free and almost as 
naked as the antelope of her deserts. At such 
times, her bright and cunning eye would 
glance on her bracelets and necklace, or on 
the apartment that was now her luxurious 
pl^ce of rest. 

Instances like these are by no means rare : 
but Oriental slavery, and that of the West In- 
dies, is widely different. It so happened that 
this Turk had another companion, a youthful 
Georgian, whopi he treated with more honour 
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than the Nubian, and seemed to be in no 
small degree under her government; for he 
was past forty, and the lady was not more 
than twenty. Female dominion is seldom 
strongly felt in Turkey till youth and middle 
age, on the part of the man, begin to decline 
into the vale of years. The Mussulman is 
rarely conscious of the beauty of consistency 
as to age, companionship, and feeling ; and is 
not of opinion that a wife who hfifs grown 
elderly and faded and experienced by hi*? side, 
is the best associate to continue with him to the 
end. On the contrary, when his wife declines, 
he looks for the youngest woman that money 
can purchase ; and money can do every thing 
here, AVith exquisite bitterness of heart does 
the attached and faded wife see a iiaughty girl 
from IV*rsia, or the Caucasus, introduced into 
the harem ; the rule of which is, however, con- 
tinued in her hands ; and the Mussulman, the 
proudest of human beings, and one who, more 
than any other, looks down on the moral quali- 
ties of woman, yields himself, ere long, a willing 
captive to all the caprices and wayward tem- 
pers of a silly, insipid girl. 
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It was easy to perceive that our Turkish 
merchant, a fine-lookihg and high-fepirited being, 
who had earned some of his wealth in daring 
enterprises, was entirely subjected to the chains 
of the Georgian. Put fifteen years or ki^ would 
probably be the extent of her reign, aUd tlien, 
her lord, stricken in years, and treble the age 
of his haughty mistress,''even at seventy, would 
look around, direct his faltering steps et times 
to the nfarket for white ladies, as it is called, 
and oJioose to himself a still more blooming 
mate. 

' If the concourse of the natives of the East 
often arrests the stranger’s eye at the capital, 
the motley and various appearance of the Eu- 
ropeans is little less strange ; adventurers fiisdm 
every land swarm here, and they are congre- 
gated together in what is called the Frank 
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quarter. Some keep coffee-houses ; others ap- 
ply to different trades ; a few arc employed by 
the Pacha; but very many among them pre- 
sent a §,qualid and destitute appearance ; men, 
who came to the country with sanguine and ill- 
founded hopes, which they soon find utterly 
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blasted. Germans, Spaniards, and Scotchmen, 
arc seen lounging carelessly and recklessly in 
•the sultry streets. 

Among th^se characters there was an indi- 
vidual ‘whose history presented a just and 
striking picture of the waywardness of the hu- 
man heart : he was an American, the son of a 
wealthy merchant, a man of great shrewdness 
and talent, and scarcely thirty years of age. 
In his own country beyond the Atlantic, he had 
read Oriental travels, and dreamed of the won- 
ders of the East, till his imagination was fired 
with a desire to explore them. There was ano- 
ther motive, more powerful than curiosity, name- 
ly, the wish to enjoy the pleasures and luxuries 
tjO be found there, which he jnctured as exqui- 
site ; and to acconqdish this, he was willing, as 
the event proved, to sacrifice every honourable 
feeling. He left his home and family, took 
, passage for a port in France, and from thence 
sailed for Alexandria. Landed in the country, 
he justly thought, that, in order to realise his 
plans to the full, it was better to proceed in- 
stantly to the capital. He came -to Cairo, and 
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looked with rapture at the glittering scenes and 
dresses, and perfect novelty of every thing 
around him. But woman was a sealed and' 
hidden thing : he might wander for ever 
throi^gh the long and close streets, or around 
the ancient w^alls : the bright eyes he saw 
gleaming behind the latticed windows were not 
for him ; and the gay tales of the story-tellers 
in the coffee-houses, only added fuel to his 
int^se Cturiosity. He resolved, therefore, to 
embrace the turban, for this was necessary in 
order to further his plans. He made known 
his intention, and was willingly, though not 
warmly, received by the Moslems as a con- 
vert. The Mufti and liis assistants came to 
his apartment ; the various ceremonies were 
afterwards gone through, and the self-deluded 
American found himself a believer in the 
Prophet in the midst of (!)airo. There was a 
deep and proud pleasure for many days in, 
walking through the streets, visiting the ba- 
zaars and houses of resort in his new and 
splendid dress ; or in sitting for hours in the 
coffee-houses,* or beneath the large spreading 
trees on the banks of the Nile, amidst a circle 
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of Orientals, smoking his pipe, sipping coffee, 
and imitating the calm and dignified manners 
of his rfew associates. This excitement of feeling 
was, however, not all sensual ; as a man of talent 
and education, he could not but gaze, wi^h the 
deepest interest, on the Nile rolling slowly at 
his feet, and the noble vestiges of former days 
ever present to his eye : he was now a denizen 
of the land. 

Thus was conscience lulled asleep, and it 
was long ere it woke, like a spectre, and would 
not depart. There were many novelties too, 
many agreeable things attendant on this change 
of faith ; he was invited by some of the Turks 
to their houses, and as he was already able to 
converse, in some degree, in the Arabic lan- 
guage, which he afterwards acquired rapidly, 
they were highly pleased with his various and 
instructive conversation. There were parties 
into the vicinity also, to the other side of the 
Nile, where the day was passed in indolent en- 
joyment, and they did not return to the city 
till night had set in. 

But his money began to fail, a •circumstance 
that soon put a stop to this pleasant and 
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thoughtless career. Before leaving America, 
he had devoted his attention, with some success, 
to military studies, and he now otFe^ied his 
services to the Pacha, who appointed him an 
officer, of engineers,, for which post he was said 
to be well qualified. It was probable that he 
expected the Turks would do something higlily 
beneficial for him, and use their efforts to pro- 
cure for the new convert an advantageous situa- 
tion, or dispense a few of their good things to 
him in some way or other. But he was egre- 
giously mistaken ; not an Osmanli offered him a 
para ; they had no objection to see the turban 
on his head ; but as to advancing or enriching 
him, with any trouble or cost to tJieinselves, 
their, zeal for the Prophet did not carry them so 
far. Had he been in absolute poverty, there 
is no doubt but this kind-hearted people would 
have relieved him as liberally as one of their 
own nation, and supplied his wants for a time,, 
with as much good-will as they now offered 
their silk tobacco pouches and enamelled pipes 
in the coffee-houses. 

Unfortunately for his enjoyments, the expe- 
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dition to Sennaar soon after set out, and he was 
ordered to join the army destined for the con- 
quest of that country, under Ismael, the eldest 
son of tlie Pacha. This force marched slowly 
over the vast extent of country that intervened, 
along the shores of the river, or was more often 
embarked in numerous boats on the Nile. We 
saw, on our return from Upper Egypt, a di- 
vision on its way to join this army : it was en- 

> 

camped on a flat plain, close to the water's 
edge, its white and green tents pitchecT amidst 
the palm-trees, and the troops carelesvsly seated 
in groups at the tent doors, or lounging care- 
lessly along the banks. It was a beautiful 
sight ; the evening sun darted its brilliant and 
level rays through the palm ^groves, on the 
glittering arms and various dresses. Close to 
the water were sevcfal groups engaged in tlieir 
evening devotions, kneeling side by side, their 
attitude and looks presenting a singular contrast 
to their martial array. The solemnity of this 
scene was rendered more striking by the utter 
solitude that spread around the widp desert plain, 
and by the naked masses of rock that rose be- 
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yoiid the silent wastes of sand that spread on 

the opposite side of the river. Had the shouts, 

the sports, and the gaiety of a European army, 

on the same spot, amused the eye and ear, the 

effect would have* been entirely diff’ereiit : but 

this silent army, as it might be called, the low 

hum of voices, the stifled sounds of sincere and 

deep devotion, the uplifted eyes, and the lovely 

day that was now closing on all, rendered the 
* 

scene most impressive. 

Wh}? does every religious exercise assume so 
sublime an appearance in the wilderness and 
the solitary places ? seldom is the mind so im- 
pressed with the sense of invisible things in a 
spacious, populous, or splendid place of wor- 
shi{), 'where there are the sounds of music, and 
all the aids of elocjuence, as in wild spots, where 
the Osmanli kneels alone, tor with his compa- 
nions beside him. Often were we struck with 
this humble but memorable sight ; and well did 
the prophet of Mecca know human nature and 
his countrymen, when he commanded them, 
in all their wanderings, never to omit their 
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Stated devotions, however remote or dreary 
the place might be. 

Often, when traversing the wastes round Sinai 
and Paran, did the idea of the ancient Israelites 
come before our minds, as they stood at* their 
tent doors, and listened to the words of the 
Highest, amidst the deep silence and stern 
scenery of those eternal deserts ; or, when 
inarching through the wild glens or sandy 
oceans, each tribe marslialled apart, ’and each 
eye of the countless multitude fixed on th(? pillar 
of fire, in which w^as their Almighty protector 
and friend. St. Augustine might, with more 
taste, have made either of these sights one of 
his three wishes, than that of Paul preaching 
at Athens, or Solomon dedicating the temple. 

To return to the expedition to Sennaar, — 
After a long and persevering mar^h of some 
months, the army of Ismael entered on its ca- 
reer of conquest and spoil — of battle it could 
hardly be called, for the wild natives, though 
they fought desperately, could offer no formi- 
dable defence against their invaders. The re- 
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iiegadc, ere he arrived at Sennaar, had enjoyed 
the highest pleasure in exploring the course of 
the Nile, far beyond the^ cataracts. Few tra- 
vellers had ever had the facilities of ascending 
tlie rrver to such a. distance ; and as he was at- 
tached to the division that proceeded in barks 
the greater part of the way, he watched, with 
intense curiosity, the course and windings of 
the stream, the remote ruins that were still 
found at ‘long intervals, and the various tribes 
of natives among whom the course of the 
Egyptian army was that of jbhe pestilence. 
When the troops entered on active operations, 
the scene was altered ; the slow and measured 
progress up the stream was exchanged for the 
painful advance through burning deserts. In 
sevi^al engagements that took place, the skill 
pf thp artillerist was called into action, and 
drew forth the praises of Ismael, who had suc- 
cee^d in bringing several field-pieces in boats 
up the river. But the former soon saw it was 
a service in which little glory, or plunder, or 
promotion, was to be gained. The ears o#,,|he 
slain barbarians were shipped and sent down to 
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Cairo, to the number of thousands, as presents 

to his father, accompanied with news of his 

victories. But in these far and interminable 

deserts, the American found he was a lonely 

and neglected man ; his constitution began to 

sink beneath the severe heats and the active 

duties of his situation. The fierce and iron sky 

was without a cloud ; a want of water several 

times prevailed in the camp ; and even the 

* 

Turks and Albanians began to drop around 
him; the latter troops, unable to withs*tand 
the heats, died fast. His eyes became dread- 
fully inflamed by the constant glare of the sun ; 
but as he was the only officer who understood 
the management of the guns, his services were 
constantly in requisition, and no respite was 
allowed him. Great strengtli of constitution 
alone could have enabled him to support this 
harassing service in such a climate. Every 
chirm of Orientalism had now taken flight ; no 
sensual or imaginary pleasure dwelt within the 
precincts of IsmaeFs camp ; the same hot air 
and latched soil awaited him every, day, and 


R 
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at niglit he returned, wearied and dejected, to 
his tent. ^ 

It was then that looked badk to his native 
home and country with the deepest regret : that 
hoirfe must have been one of kindness and 
affluence, for lie was an only son, and his father 
was a wealthy merchant. He had one com- 
panion in misfortune; a comforter tie could 
hardly be called. This^was a renegade Scotch- 
man, \^o often afterwards came to me for 
charity at Cairo. He ba4 joined the army of 
Ismael as a common soldier, and bore the fa- 
tigues and privations of the^campaign with un- 
flinching strength ; for he was a tall, raw-boned, 
and powerful man. These two men continually 
associated together, during the intervals of 
service, for they were alike disappointed and 
unhappy ; and being th^ only Europeans in the 
camp, it was a heartfelt pleasure to converse 
together in their tent at evening, on their pust 
feelings and future hopes. Here they cursed 
deeply and mutually the true believers who 
were around them, for the veil began to fall 
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from their eyes, and the stern pressure of pre- 
sent suffering softened and broke the hardness 
of their hearts. In reproach and execration of 

the faith he had adopted, the Scotchman, how- 

» 

ever, exceeded, for he was an ignorant and 
wicked man Wilson, on the other hand, could 
not so soon shake off the predilections he had 

1 * f 

Jong cherished, and, through every adverse cir- 
cumstance, he still clui^ to the turban, ;ind the 
hope of future eminence. 

But this could not last : his s})irit and lii.s 
health sunk fast, and every day saw the force 
advancing fartlier ibto the interior of Sennaar, 
for Ismael was flushed with liis rapid coiupiests. 
Often at night, amid the pauses of his broken 
sleep, tlie apostate heard the wild cries in tlie 
distance, of the cliased and desjiairing natives ; 
and in the frequent battles fought with the lat- 
ter, lie saw witli a pang, of which his seared 
heart was yet capable, the fearful slaughttr 
made by his artillery among their lielpless and 
crowded ranks. He could bear it no longer, 
and resolved, with the Scotchman, to*fly from 
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the camp in the middle of the night, and en- 
deavour to reach Egypt, through the intermi- 
nable deserts tj^t intervened. He had often 
applied to the young commander for his pay, 
which was now six months in arrears; they 
had long fared miserably, and saw no alterna- 
tive but of entering on their flight with the 
small sum of money possessed by the American, 
which might amount to about fifty piastres, for 
Ismael refused to advance him a para for liis 
services, till the campaign was finished. In the 
middle of the night, mounting two camels, 
they left the camp without being observed, and 
striking into the depth of the deserts, travelled 
till morning, and tlie greater part of the follow- 
ing day, with *sc«^cely a pause to rest them- 
selves. There was little danger, however, of 
their being pursued ; desertions were not rare 
from this adventurous army, and the troops 
were too much engaged with their operations, 
to think of pursuing two individuals into a 
boundless waste. 

The fuj^tives endured incredible hardships; 
a draughf of water and a handful of flour 
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was often their daily sustenance, and the sand 
their only bed by night ; but the thoughts 
of reaching Cairo once more made them bear 
every thing with fortitude 'and cheerfulness. 
At last, after a journey of many weeks, to fheir 
inexpressible joy, they came to the rich banks 
of the Nile ; and taking boat, in a few days 
saw the favourite city of the Prophet just 
before them. It seemed, to Wilson, after he 
had been a teniint of the deserts so *long, a 
perfect paradise : his eye revelled on the*spec- 
taclc of crowded streets, shaded and luxurious 
dwellings, and cool bazaars : all the charms of 
social life and feelings seemed to return with 
full flow on his heart; and if heaven, in its 
wrath, had given him the CUp of bitterness* to 
drink, this moment seemed to repay him for 
all. He would sit in the coft*ee-houses the 
whole day long, scarcely knowing how to enjoy 
sufficiently the delicious indolence. 

He had a few acquaintance among the Eu- 
ropeans resident in the place, and from one of 
these he procured a small supply of money. 
Seeing that no notice was taken of his appear- 
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ance in the city, be resolved trt present himself 
before ijlahmoud Ali, wlio received him civilly 
enough, and took rio notice of his flight from the 
camp, which Wilson declared that his utter ina- 
bility ^support the burning heats alone compel- 
led him to take. The Pacha, however, absolutely 
refused to pay a single para of his six months 
arrears of pay, as he had left the army without 
orders ; but knowing the talents of his officer, 
he appointed liim to a civil situation in one of 
the government departments, with a salary of 
thirty pounds a year, equivalent to about a 
hundred in England. He soon after received a 
remittance from America, and, his hopes and 
passion s once more awakened and gratified, he 
again began to realise the luxuries of Islamism. 
To prove his attachment to it, and, at the same 
time, give a proof of his abilities, he wrote witli 
great care and ingenuity, an exposition of the 
Koran, in order to set forth its beauties mere 
luminously, and render it more acceptable and 
d^light^l to the European taste. The manu- 
script *^as placed in the hands of the English 
consul, during my residence there; he could 
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not help admiring it ; and the apostate felt a 
vivid pride and satisfaction in this propf of his 
versatile talents, as well as ^in thus evincing to 
the world that his was not a weak and wavering 
spirit. 

It was at this time I one day visited him in 
his apartment, in the offices of the Pacha, where 
he was employed writing and transcribing the 
greater part of the day : there was evidently a 
struggle to conceal the poorness of the Situation 
and its appurtenances; it« certainly was un- 
worthy of his mind and ambition. The apart- 
ment was very plain and meanly furnished ; no 
court or adulation could ever be offered up 
within its walls ; a clerk, and that of a very 
middling grade, could never attract the notice 
or the step of the turbaned peojde who daily 
passed his door in their way to the chamber of 
tlie higlier officers. He had hoped, and witli 
some reason, that his exposition of tlie book of 
the Projjhet would draw down some promotion 
on his head ; but this hope was not accom- 
plished, whether it was that the Turks suvspcct- 
ed his sincerity, or cared little for the comments 
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of a renegade Giaour on their Holy Book. 
The most cogent reason was perhaps, that the 
Pacha was a freethinker, and valued no man’s 
religious opinions ^ straw: as long as they 
served him well,,.tliey might be Guebres, or 
worshippers of the grand Lama. 

The celebrated traveller Burckhardt, with 
whom Mahmoud was very fond of conversing, 
presented himself before him cffxe day. ‘‘ Pa- 
cha,’’ h€ said, I want to go ahd see the Holy 
City,^nd pray at the Prophet’s tomb: give me 
your leave and firman for the journey.” 

^^You go to INIecca, and our blessed Pro- 
phet’s tomb !” ss^d the prince, that’s impossi- 
ble, Ibrahim,” (the name by which he went in the 
B^’iSt,) ‘‘ you are not qualified ; you know what I 
’ 'mean ; nor do I think you are a true believer.” 
But I am, Pacha,” was the reply. ‘‘You 

f 

are mistaken, I assure you : I am qualified too, 
in every respect ; and a$ to belief, have no fears 
about that ; tell me any part of the Koran that 
I will neft believe 

"" “ 00 16 the HiSly City, go, Ibrahim,” said the 
Pacha. lauiEhinff hcartilv ; I was not aware 
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you were so holy a man. Do you think I’ll vex 
myself with questions from the Koran ? go and 
see the Prophet’s tomb, and may it enlighten 
your eyes and comfort your heart.” 

Wilson could not theh have put forth his 
treatise under the eyes of a less grateful prince. 
He displayed an intimate knowledge of Oriental 
customs, habits, and feelings, on which he 
dwelt with vivacity, as well as eulogy. His ap- 
pearance still bore the marks of the painful and 
sultry expedition to Sennaar, for all his suffer- 
ings in which, he said, he was not likely to re- 
ceive a single para. It was January, and early 
in the morning, a small pQt of charcoal was 
burning, even in Cairo, on the floor, that was 
partly covered by a coarse carpet. But the 
time of trial was now drawfeiig near: month 
wore away after month, and no brighter pros- 
pect dawned on the * American ; hope deferred, 
,, it is said, makes the heart sick : defeated ambi- 
tion, perhaps, makes it wretched, and poverty 
lays it utterly prostrate. So the proud rene- 
gade felt at last ; and benefeith the united pres- 
sure of these emotions, felt the hardness of his 
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Spirit give way, and his Oriental visions melt 
like thin frost-work before an Egyptian sun. 

What could he do? to what side could 
he turn ? the Facha refused to promote, or to 
notice him any further : the remittance he had 
received from home was all expended : he had 
not told his family the fearful tale of his apos- 
tacy, and he dared not tell thent: the Euro- 
peans, mosit/ofcthem, looked cold on him. He 
had his salary, it is true, and it was sufficient 
for a decent support. But it was not for this 
he came to the East; it was not for a mere 
maintenance he left his own land, where afflu- 
ence was habitual to liim : it w as to revel in a 
more glowing and luxurious state of existence ; 
it w'as to realize the bright and burning dreams 
of the senses and the fancy— these had all fled 
with the morning that now broke drearily 
on his vie^. They were never more than 
scantily, imperfectly enjoyed; and now that 
money, valued and prized by the Arab, the 
Turk, and the Syrian, more, if possible, 
than by the Englishman, was gone— he might 
turn with anguish, like the , prodigal son, 
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from the land he had sought, now changed 
to barrenness, and say, Would that the 
good things of my father‘’s house were now 
before me I”” 

In fine, he wished to become a Christian 
again ! the struggle in his heart must have 
been dreadful before he could bring it to this 
avowal ; but he did avow it, and that before 
the very face of those Christiana ' tq. whom, but 
a few months before, he had excitingly pre- 
sented his exposition of the Koran. He con- 
fessed that he repented of what he had done ; 
that he wislied the turban dashed from his 
brow, and the liabiliinents of his new faith 
given to the flames : tliat he longed to return to 
the bosom of that religion which he had demied, 
and acknowledge the Redeemer, whose cross 
he had publicly trampled on. This avowal 
created great and g*eneral surprise;, for he had 
r,not lightly bowed to the crescent : liis apostacy 
had not been the result of weakness, of in- 
terest, or of fear — the motives which have, in 
most instances, moved the spirits of renegades’: 
his had been fulfilled in willing and ddibcratc 
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obedience to the temptation of the senses, and 
had been thus far ably, daringly supported. 

There was a missionary at this time resident 
in Cairo, whose labours for the conversion of the 
Jews have given him a just celebrity ; he caught 
at these new-born emotions of Wilson witli rap- 
ture; took the New Testameht daily to his 
apartment; read to him, wept over him, and 
strove to confirm and strengthen his resolution. 
The apostate wept bitterly ! the missionary saw 
in hia tears the true signs of a convinced and 
penitent spirit. I did not think so. I perceived 
in them only the bitterness of blasted liope, and 
the deep sense of humiliation, in a proud spirit, 
wrung to the very core. There may have been, 
and no doubt there was, a sense of remorse 

f 

mingled with his feelings. Conscience could not 
be silent in such an hour: she could not but 
bring before him purer and happier days, when, 
with his attached family, he worshipped the God^ 
of his fathers — when the father, the mother, and 
the only son, placed their hope and trust in the 
same Lord and Redeemer: — and now the tur- 
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ban was on his brow ! To the heaven which 
they hoped for, he could not come ! for his 
paradise, that of the Prophet, was to them as 
accursed as the regions of the lost. 

Yet with all these strong and contending 
emotions, had the Pacha at that moment ap- 
peared at the door of the chamber of confession, 
and bade his attendants clothe and arm his offi- 
cer richly, as one whom ‘‘ he delighted to ho- 
nour*” and promote, the book of hope and pro- 
mise he held in his hand would have been 
closed for ever, or dashed contemptuously on 
the ground ; and again Orientalism had been 
clasped to his soul. 

However, it was impossible to see a young, 
high-spirited, and talented man a prey to*these 
distressing and penitent feelings, without feel- 
ing a sympathy in his situation ; and this sym- 
pathy was not inactive. The Consul interested 
himself in his favour; it would have been in- 
stant destruction to the apostate, had the 
Turks had any suspicion or knowledge of all 
this: the inevitable fate of the renegade who 
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is discovered in the attempt to return to his 
former faiili, is instant decapitation. There- 
fore it was necessary to keep it a profound 
secret. Wilson was impatient to depart ; and 
grew 'anxious, as h^ w'ell might do, at his criti- 
cal situation : his expressions were full of com- 
punction and sincerity : the glowing pictures he 
had formerly drawn of Eastern enjoyments, and 
he could talk eloquently, were now exchanged 
for prospects of peace and hope, and a virtuous 
life, which he was resolved to lead as soon as he 
had once more nude public profession of Chris- 
tianity. The Missionary listened, with the sim- 
plicity of a child, to each expression that fell 
from the apostatcV lips : in his eyes, it was a 
glorious triumph over error and delusion. But 
the triumph, it is to be feared, is not yet com- 
pleted; and this singular n\an yet lingers in the 
regions of the East, in It part where his apos- 
tacy and return are not known. Distracted be- 
• tween two warring systems a^d faiths; unable 
to shake oft* the glowing remembrance and 
sense of^hat he once enjoyed and still loves of 
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Orientalism ; unable, on the other hand, to lull 
an accusing conscience to rest, his state resembles 
that of the “ first great apostate, who gazed 
with desire on the joys of the first tenants of 
Eden, yet felt the deep consciousness ‘of a 
higher destiny, mingled with the bitter memory 
of past virtue. 

With no small difficulty, and strict secrecy, 
measures were taken by the English Consul, 
with great kindness and generosity, for the 
escape of the penitent : it was necessary to 
manage matters with ad.t:^ti|ess, as it was 
certain that Ins absence woidd soon be known. 
In the middle of a dark night, he was conveyed 
from the city, jiaving clothed himself in a Eu- 
ropean dress, and doffing his Oriental garments 
with far greater zest than when he had first put 
them on. Having Reached the banks of the 
Nile, he stepped on a bark tfiat waited, 

and sailed instantly for Alexandria, where he 
arrived in safety He quickly afterwards set 
sail for a European land, and there, in a short 
time after his arrival, abjured his Turkish 
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ikith ,in one of the churches, and embraced 
Christianity again. The turban was forsaken, 
and the anguished spirit was calmed ; but the 
veil 'still covered it, and shrouded its strong 
delusions. A few' months after, he returned 
again to the East. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CAPTIVE BEDOUINS. — WANDERINGS OF THE 
ISRAELITES. 

A LESS kind fate than that of the apostate 
befel another character, of less acquirements, 
but, probably, of a better heart, whom we had 
too well known. About two years after our de- 
parture, there appeared at Cairo, with a worse 
grace than wlien he moved along his native de- 
sert, Hassan, the chief of the Bedouins, who had 
held us captive in his desolate valley.* He was 
ndw brought in a prisoner, with several other 
Sheichs. They had, with their forces, attacked 
a caravan coming from Mocha to Cairo, and 
plundered it; and to revenge this violence, a 
body of troops had been sent against them by 
the Pacha. The caravan was rich, and very 

* See Letters from the East,” Second Edition, vol. i, 
p. 230. 

S 
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numerous, loaded with coffee and spices, and 
other articles, and composed of a large number 
of merchants and attendants. The Bedouins 
had obtained intelligence of the probable time 

f I 

of its passage, and Hassan leagued with some 
other chiefs to attack it on the way, for which 
end they resolved to combine their forces. It 
was not difficult to do this, in a country filled 
with rocks and ravines, and with so good a look- 
out as these men generally keep. Eager to 
seize every opportunity of plunder, the posi- 
tions in which they lived were yet so remote 
from the track of the few caravans that came, 
that they seldom met with a good chance of ob- 
taining any thing valuable. The present cara- 
van offered a rich booty, of which they had 
obtained accurate intelligence, by communica- 
tion, probably, with som^ of the Arabs of other 
tribes, who acted as guides ; and as spoil is the 
element of a B^ouin’s life, they waited the nio- 
ment with great anxiety and high-raised hopes. 

It was^^t anticipated that much resistance 
would be made, as the caravan, it was known," 
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was travelling with a weak guard, and the nu- 
merous attendants and guides, as well as their 
masters, were more likely to fly than to fight. 
As the assailants themselves, however, were by 
no means too brave, every precaution had been 
taken to ensure success, and make numbers 
answer the purpose of bravery. By day and 
night had the camel of the chief scoured the 
desert, to bear his master to the dwellii^- places 
of other Sheichs, in order to arrange and mature 
the plan of this important event. It nrfight be 
said of them, that they scented the plunder 
afar off, and a detail of the various rich and 
tempting articles of the large caravan was 
scarcely necessary to induce them ardently 
to engage in the enterprise. , Well and energe- 
tically could Hassan speak whenever he had 
any interest to ans\^er by so doing; his deep 
voice, his keen and searching black eye, and 
^he graceful waving of his hand, all marked, 
Jto a certain degree, the orator. His own 
tribe was far too small, as to numbers, to en- 
sure success ; though, had it been possible, he 
s 2 
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would much rather have done without asso- 
ciates, who would, of course, come in for an 
equal share of the spoil. 

A strong muster was made of these rapacious 
fello^Vs, which included all the rogues and 
thieves in Hassan’s camp, who were not a few, 
and it included also all the spare forces from 
two or three friendly camps in the same region, 
though at some distance. They left their 
own neighbourhood without delay, and passed, 
after several days’" march, to the other side of 
the Red Sea, their own dwellings being beyond 
the region of Tor. This circuitous route, in 
which they passed near Suez, brought them 
into the very track which the caravan was 
obliged to make in proceeding from Mocha. 
They took up their position at some distance 
among high and rocky hijls, which effectually 
screened them from the eye of any passenger ; 
and here they waited, with true Arab patience 
and avidity, for the arrival of the object of 
their pifTsuit, An incessant and keen look-out 
was feept up from the highesst rocks, and at last 
the^^ravan was seen at a distance slowly ad- 
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vancing over the desert, with several long 
trains of camels, the greater part heavily laden, 
and with very little precaution in their pro- 
gress. The trains of animals marched with 
little order, almost at the discretion of ^their 
guides, and were scattered over the sand ; and 
the merchants, mounted on camels or dromeda- 
ries, were riding in groups, or keeping beside 
their individual effects, all unsuspicious of an 
enemy. In fact, it was many years 'since any 
danger had occurred in tliat part of the, route, 
as it was well known no spoilers dwelt there, 
while its being so near the seat of Mahmoud'’s 
government was sufficient of itself to remove 
all fear. 

As soon as the advance of the caravan near 
the post of the Bedouins offered a favourable 
place for attack, the latter rushed out so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, that their onset pro- 
duced all the effect they desired. The greater 
part of the people took to flight, and a very 
considerable portion of the effects fell into the 
hands of the assailants. To men whose daily 
luxuries were bounded by dry coarse cakes and 
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coftee, the valuable articles thus thrown into 
their hands must have presented a rich and rare 
prize. As spoil was their sole object, they 
offered no injury or violence to any of the peo- 
ple ; .the few merchants who, more tenacious 
than the rest, remained with their goods, and 
put up vain petitions to have them spared, at 
least, a part of them, were answered with 
threats and laughter. A great deal was plun- 
dered and scattered about on the spot — ^bales of 
coffee ^orn open, and bags of spices, and other 
more tempting effects, which the eagerness and 
curiosity of the assailants would not allow time 
to examine in a more leisurely way. The peo- 
ple of the caravan fled over the desert in vari- 
ous ^directions, as fast as their legs, or those of 
the animals they rode, could carry them. Anas- 
tasius has described the feelings of bitterness 
and rage that cannot but l)e the portion of those 
who behold the gains of years suddenly take^ 
from them in the wilderness; some, perhaps, 
had embarked their whole fortune in the ven- 
ture, and hadT^een anticipating the high pi’ofits 
they should make in the city they were ap- 
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preaching, and were now almost within reach 
of ; and yet poverty and despair again came to 
blast their path, and spread their shadow over 
every step they took. 

The wealthier merchants* cursed and • tore 
their beards at seeing the ravage that was piti- 
lessly made of their costly stuffs. The most 
eloquent description could not out-do the real 
scene thfit was now acted by the successful 
chief, and the mingled feelings of thdse he de- 
spoiled. A great quantity of the merchandise 
was borne off by the Bedouins to their homes ; 
to which they repaired with all the speed they 
could exert. And they had reason to do so, 
having again to pass dose to Suez, and across 
the high road, where other caravans, and, per- 
haps, detached bodies of troops, might be met 
with, and prove less easy of conquest. By 
marching rapidly, however, both night and 
flay, though incumbered with their booty, they 
arrived in safety at their desert and almost in- 
accessible camps. Here was spoil for Hassan 
and his two wives, for his share could not be 
small. How the eyes of the latter must have 
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sparkled with unutterable pleasure at sight of 
the shawls and rich stulFs spread out before 
them ! for their usual dress consisted only of 
the coarse white cotton garments worn in com- 
mon by the wholes tribe ; the short tunic, with 
the neck open, and a hood, in the shape some- 
what of a monk’s cowl, thrown over the head. 
The turban was a luxury they never knew; but 
among the productions, some of which came 
from India, by way of the Red Sea, to Mocha, 
there were several articles whose texture and 
dazzling colours would have caught the eye 
even in the streets of the capital, but much more 
in these remote solitudes. 

The spoil was enough, in fact, to have out- 
lasted Hassan’s day, and those who came after 
him; but dearly did the chief abide this enter- 
prise. The greater part of the fugitives, as 
well as what remained * of the merchandise, 
found their way to Cairo, and made their com- 
plaint to the Pacha, who, deeply incensed at 
such an outrage, as he termed it, in his domi- 
nions, sent out a body of troops against the 
offenders. He would not perhaps have been so 
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speedy and decisive in his measures, had he not 
been, in some degree, a personal sufferer by the 
enterprise. • The duties, which would have been 
high on the entrance of so large a caravan into 
the city, were all lost ; and as he piques himself 
on the safety and tranquillity preserved by 
his own despotism, throughout his empire, he 
was determined to punish so daring a violation 
of them. The troops sent out arrived, after 
many days’ march, at the deserts where the 
spoilers dwelt, and attacked them with vigour. 
The Bedouins defended themselves stoutly : 
they had every advantage of position and know- 
ledge of the country ; but they had scarcely 
expected their enterprise would have been so 
speedily revenged, and by some of the Pacha’s 
best troops. The Turkish soldiers, though at 
first baffled, persisted in their attacks ; and, in 
an action that took* place in the very defile we 
^had formerly passed, Hassan, in company with 
several other Sheichs, was taken prisoner. They 
were brought as captives into Cairo ^ and as ' 
they passed through the streets, Michelle, who 
was then in Egypt, as an attendant on Captain 
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C— , saw Hassan, and kindly saluting him, in- 
quired the cause of his present captivity. The 
latter recognised one of his old prisoners and 
acquaintance, more by gestures tlian words, 
for he said little ; t^nd giving him a sad and me- 
lancholy look, passed on in the train of his 
companions. 

They were mounted on camels, closely 
guarded by the Turkish cavalry, and looked 
very harajtsed and care-worn. As the sight of 
criminals, whether from tlie desert or the town, 
is no unfrequent event in the capital, the pro- 
cession excited little interest or sympathy from 
the populace. After a few days’ confinement, 
they were condemned to have their heads struck 
oft*. Although the sentence was rather severe, 
they could scarcely have expected one more le- 
nient, considering the nature of their off*eiice. 
Yet was it a stern and bitter reverse to these 
free and wild tenants of the wilderness, to pine 
within the jglose walls of a prison, and wait 
every instant for their doom. Michelle made 
some efforts to sec and converse again with the 
chief: they were not successful ; but he under- 
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stood that he bol-e the situation with little for- 
titude, though at the. last moment he behaved 
with the dignity and courage of an Arab chief. 
But in the gloom and restriction of his prison, 
his spirit sunk : the thought^ of his desert, no 
doubt, came vividly before him : how could it 
be otherwise ? for he was there the sole and un- 
fettered master : his tribe was strongly and de- 
votedly attached to him, and with them his wilb 
was law. When he rose in the morning from 
his couch of sand, he felt that his everj^ move- 
ment was free as air, and that his followers 
only waited his word and caprice to turn their 
camels to any part of the boundless desert ; to 
seek a kindlier place of abode, or watch the 
track of the traveller or merchant. But here, 
no eye was turned on him in kindness, and the 
words of his Turkish guards were brief and 
contemptuous; for tfiese men hold the Bedouins 
^in perfect scorn : the sun, too, so dear to an 
Arab’s eye, never found its way within his close 
and stifling prison that was soon to be ex- 
changed for the scaffold. 

His companions, who were the same Sheichs 
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wlio Jiad debated about our being set free from 
the valley, had superior powers and })osses- 
sions ; but were hard, brutal men, of a dif- 
ferent calibre, both of character and feeling, 
from the poor, but kind-hearted and noble- 
looking Hassan, who wept bitterly at his inevi- 
table fate. His two wives, Amra and Mirrha, 
must now be left desolate : to the latter he 
seamed to be much attached, on account, per- 
haps, of her extreme youth, and her being the 
mother of his infant child. The poor chief often 
took the latter in his aras, aTjd gazed on it with 
great fondness ; and 'bjj^ever forgave us the 
not being able to cure ft complaint that at- 
tacked it ; we were weir aware, that if our want 
of skill had occasioned any mishap, we must 
have dearly abided it. He well knew that his 
scanty tribe, like that of a feudal chieftain, 
would be scattered and desstroyed at his death : 
a few of his best followers had been taken, and 
were about to die with him, and the remainder 
would be obliged to wander forth from their 
savage gleh, and join themselves to some more 
powerful tribe, in which their own name would 
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soon be blended and forgotten. As their whole 
number scarcely counted twenty tents, it was 
impossible they wuld maintain themselves inde- 
pendently, wKen both their strength and wis- 
dom were taken from them;” and so highland 
deep-rooted is the pride of descent of these 
people, that it is doubtful whether the ruin of 
his tribe, or the loss of those he loved, gave 
most sorrow to the clhef. 

Yet the latter, no doubt, was most full of 
agony, as death drew nigh. The goinjf forth 
of his youthful wife and child, surrounded by 
a few weak and sorrowing followers, and bend- 
ing their way hopelessly over the desert, was a 
picture that perhaps came often and miserably 
before him. How different from his present 
bearing was the haughty tone and attitude of 
defiance that he disp]|tyed, while we were com- 
pelled to be his companions. He cared not for 
the Pacha or his power; and now he would 
have kissed the dust of his feet for the faintest 
promise of life ; but the Pacha was resolved on 
their destruction ; for it was not the first time 
he had been annoyed by their deeds of violence. 
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and the capture of the English travellers might 
now perhaps be remembered against them. 

At the end of a few weeks, these Arabs of 
the desert were led out to die ;* and however 
they might have shrunk feom confinement and 
insult, they seemed resolved to face their last 
hour bravely. Hassan, whose face and figure 
were wasted with grief and hard treatment, 
looked on the pfeparations for death with a 
calm and proud air. The soldier, with his keen 
scimitar bared, the Turkish guards around, and 
the spectators that were gathered, caused no 
dismay in the Bedouin ; yet it was not here, 
perhaps, he would have wished to meet the 
angel of fate. Like a native of the land of the 
Noith, when brought to a similar situation, he 
might have said, Let me die on my native 
hills or wilds, and not anydst walled towns.” 

When all was ready, the condemned Arabs 
knelt down, and the head of each was struc'k 
off at a single blow ; and it was left for his de- 
solate wives to raise the death-wail in the soli- 
tary glen, for the loss of the chief. How fear- 
fully amidst the savage solitudes of that place, 
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must the shriek of sorrow and despair have 
risen ! They had not even the mournful satis- 
faction of following him^ after the fashion of 
their tribe, fo the wild cemetery in the sand, 
and covering his head, each with theii^ own 
hand, in peace and reverence. 

We had suffered much at his hands ; but it 
was not possible to hear of his fate without re- 
gret. To us, his valley in the desert, that was 
his loved and longed-for home, seemed little 
else than a living death. The night appeared 
there to be the most welcome time, as it relieved 
us from the excessive gleam of the sun, that 
was never shaded by a single cloud ; the dry 
and soft soil then felt cool to tlie foot, and it 
was pleasant to walk abroad, and enjoy th6 per- 
fect silence of the hour. Our lawless compa- 
nions had, by this tjme, sunk to rest, and not 
a voice came from any of the tents. The star- 
' light, resting on the glen, was sufficiently bril- 
liant ; and the outline of the high and rugged^ 
mountains was thrown boldly and beautifully 
forth. The freshness of the hour, at times, 
induced us to linger long, ere we sought repose. 
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In the sides of the precipices, more than one 
deep and narrow ravine was seen, shaded by 
overhanging rocks, and wrapped in perpetual 
gloom. The sound of a rivulet, dashing wildly 
downj would have been luxury to the ear, for 
the sensation of thirst was felt by night as well 
as day ; and we could not help recollecting the 
description Bruce gives of his feelings, when he 
pressed his face to the sands at the close of day, 
and, listening intensely, heard, amidst the still- 
ness, thfe distant murmur of the Nile. 

Although the harsh features of the glen were 
softened by the brilliant light, yet it was very 
waste and dismal. Amidst such scenes the an- 
cient Israelites, so easily led astray, began to 
worship (after the fashion of the people among 
whom they sojourned) the heavenly bodies that 
spread so beautifully abovf them. On earth, 
all was desolation to their eye ; wherever it 
turned, rocks, frightful sands, and a burning' 
sterility alone appeared. But in the vast ca- 
nopy above, there was infinite lovelinesi?, un- 
dimmed by a cloudy and lingering even to the 
rise of day. On their weary marches by night, 
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or aniadst the stillness of their encampments, 

*rrS 

the hosts of Israel, no doubt, often gazed with 
desire and admiration the silent and beau- 
tiful^ world 4b‘ove them; and these feelings, 
amidst a seductive example,* i^ght easily .pass 
into veneration and worship. Often, lying 
awake On his couch of sand, the traveller be- 
guiles the hour in watching the splendid sky, as 
one star after another breaks forth in glory, and 
wishes that the hot and glaring^lay n/ay never 
again come on his path. 

It was amidst these frightful solitudes, we 
could not help often observing, that the Israel- 
ites dwelt for forty years. Certainly we are 
too prone, from long habit, to censure this ill- 
fated people for obstinacy, rebellion, and com- 
plaining, such as no other nation would have 
been guilty of in like circumstances. There 
should seem to be injiistice as well as error in 
the sweeping censure cast on these wanderers ; 
and the traveller, who follows and examines 
their track, can hardly help thinking that the 
greater part of mankind, in the same situation, 
would have exhibited a similar conduct. Since 

T 
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the world was created, there never were resi- 
dences so fearful and wearying, as those in 
which the Hebrews were doomed to dwell 
month after month, and year after year, with- 
out . any change, without the sight of trees, or 
verdure, or the faintest vestige of the softness 
of nature. No streams, or shade, or green 
thing ever came in their path, but endless and 
gleaming oceans of sand gathering eternrUy 
around them. Is it any wonder, amidst this 
void of the senses, if people longed at times for 
an additional enjoyment, to vary the utter mo- 
notony of all things around ? or, if a repast of 
meat, or any former indulgence, were desired 
intensely ? Those who live in cooler and better 
provided climes, can have no idea of the insa- 
tiate craving that is sometimes felt in such 
scenes : it is as much a disease of the imagina- 
tion as a desire of the appetite. We had a 
proof of this one evening, on the return frqm 
this glen. Having travelled all day in the 
heat, without any sustenance, we rested, at the 
close of day, on the bank of a sluggish pool. 
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that was inclosed by white and sandy banks. 
Hungry and exhausted, all the materials that 
remained for a repast, consisted of some fine 
dry flour ; mixing this with the water from the 
pool, we strove to relish our .frugal meal ;.but 
its utter tastelessness and poverty set hunger 
and weariness at defiance ; and we began to 
think how welcome and delicious would now be 
any of the meals that were daily set before us 
at home, till at last we felt all the *pangs of 
fruitless desire, and would have given all the 
wealth the Arabs had spared, had a savoury 
and substantial dish of meat stood before us on 
the sand. 

In the long encampments of months in the 
deserts of Paran and Sinai, what could be rpore 
sad and dreary than the scene, where the 
tents of a host of many millions were pitched 
in a soft and glittering sand, environed at 
times by precipices that cast back the heat and 
glare of day with double power, instead of 
affording any relief? What solace, or amuse- 
ment existed for their numerous families, 
T 2 
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compelled to dwell and pant within the confined 
inclosure of their tents, or to go forth into the 
pitiless heat ? Even the Bedouins of the present 
day decline the latter, save when compelled 
by .necessity. The night is the only welcome 
season ; but this is quickly succeeded by the 
same glaring day, without any relief of rain, or 
cool and refreshing airs. Is it any wonder that 
men’s hearts, at intervals, forgot their fidelity, 
and broke into dised^tent and rebellion ? or that 
their fancies wandered to the rich and fruitful 
plains of Egypt, and the shores of the Nile, 
where they had revelled to the full ; where the 
sight and the flow of waters were continually 
present to the senses ? 

The conveyance of the myriads of women 
and children over these inhospitable scenes 
must have been a source of continual anxiety 

r 

and fear ; even the removal of an Arab camp, 
with its female and infant population, presents 
a confused and helpless spectacle, when carried, 
as they always are, on camels ; but the hosts of 
Israel always marched on foot through those 
deserts ; and in what manner the delicate and 
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tender could have thus made their way through 
burning and yielding sands, is inconceivable. 
And then the horror of extreme thirst, with 
which they were not unfrequently visited, when 
there was no appearance of water in sufficient 
quantity for so vast a multitude ! Perhaps 
there is no physical suffering which so pro- 
strates the mind and heart as this. The angel 
of death, rushing through the host, could 
scarcely produce more dismay than the sight of 
the hopeless, fountainless earth, on which, after 
a fainting march, every eye sought moisture in 
vain, and each lip quivered in agony above the 
fierce soil ; while the mother turned to her dy- 
ing children, and the father saw the wife of his 
bosom sink beneath the warm blast. In such 
moments, was faith sufficient to conquer pain 
and despair ? w as tl^ sight of the hourly mi- 
racle of the pillar, and the flame, of force to 
(|uell the terror of the cruelest of all deaths, 
and fill the soul, that ‘‘ was dried up within 
them,’’ with hope and confidence ? It is not in 
human nature* to achieve such triumphs ; and 
the disorder and the misery of soul that so 
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often broke forth in the camps of Israel, 
would have been felt by any other nation who 
were similarly tried. 

The region of Paran, in which we now re- 
mained, was the place of their rest for a consi- 
derable time, and it was from hence the spies 
were sent that were to search out the promised 
land. This territory, though less confined than 
that of Sjn, is, in many parts, intersected by nu- 
merous ravines and glens, and broken by lofty 
barriers. Among these, the noble mountain of 
Paran, with its enormous precipices, was only 
a long day^’s journey distant, and was always in 
sight from th^ neighbourhood ; it is capable of 
ascent only on the farthest side, and that not 
without difficulty. Around its base are flat 
plains of sand, well adapted to large encamp- 
ments : here and there, ut long intervals, a 
clump of palnLtrees is seen, and in their vicinity 
water is generally found. 

Neither *3^ these luxuries had place in our 
desert dwelling-place; the shadow of the pre- 
cipices alone was cast there ; had the voice of a 
tempi^st woke in the night, and swept through 
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the desolate glen, it would have been a welcome 
relief to the deathlike silence around. The 
first sound that broke on our slumbers with the 
dawn, and strangely at variance with the scene, 
was the crowing of a cock ;*for a few potiltry 
were kept for the indulgence of the chief’s 
wives. So closely was this harbinger of day 
associated, from early habit, with the ideas of 
lawns and glades and farm-yards of one’s own 

• I,. 

land, that, on first awakening, it was difficult 
to believe we were not once more ^longst 
them, and had only to dream a few hours 
away, and then arise in peace. But the dim 
vista of sands, seen through the open tent, and 
the dull precipices, on which the first gleams 
of light fell, soon chased the pleasant vision 
away . 

In our after progj^ess to the Red Sea, it was 
a joy to find ourselves in an open wilderness, 
after being so long cooped up between close and 
hopeless precipices. The first «iview of the wide- 
and smooth expanse of water was delightful to 
the eye, that had rested so lOng on a dry and 
parched surface. It was mid-day, attd we 
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hastened^to the beach, and gazed on the move- 
less water, as on an element from which we had 

A 

long been^ estranged : but we were soon obliged 
^ to relinquish its vicinity ; for the sun's rays 
beat intensely on the dull shore, aM the white 
and low chalky hills afforded no manner of 
SMter. We retreated to a small wood, about 
a mile from the beach, whose half withered 
leaves and brandies afforded a partial shelter, 
while our camels grazed on the miserable her- 
bage beside. It was a lifeless imd stifling spot: 
no voice or melody of birds ever came here, and 
the seasons of spring and autumn could not be 
discerned by any change of foliage, for the same 
grey dusty hoe rested on the leaves throughout 
the year : the soil consisted of a soft dust, on 
which we sat, and sought to shroud ourselves, 
though but partially, beneath the thin branches, 
exposed all the time to clouds of musquitoes. 
But when evening came, it brought a welcome 
change ; a gaitle breeze set in from the sea, for 
whose bank we gladly left our poor resting-place. 
A question somdimes arises in the* traveller's 
mind, as fo where the Israelites could have 
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found fuel for their numerous sacrifices during 
their sojourn in these wilds : the few and scat- 
tered groves^ of palm-trees never could have 
sufficed: it is evident the Jews prized them 
greatly wltjlgn met with; for, at the wells of 
Elim^ the very number of palms is given. 
No small or uncertain supply could have ,|3jo- 
vided the almost ceaseless fires of the altar, 
or the demands of so many families for their 
simple process of cooking, or as a guard against 
the cold and ][iiting winds that often sweep 
across these deserts in winter. The poorest 
Arab finds a daily supply of fuel, however 
scanty, necessary to his very existincc : and 
plucking a handful of shrubs, or drawing forth 
his little bag of charcoal, he is tpiickly pnn^ided 
against all discomforts. 

The setting of tl^e sun, from the spot where 
we stood, was very beautiful, although there 
were neither groves nor vales on which the sink- 
ing rays might linger,^ but a low and nakeci 
shore. But this was not the case on the other 
side of the sea, to which nature had been more 
bountiful : the ipountains were there bold and 
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lofty, and the sun was sinking slowly behind 
them, while his red beams rested on their broken 
ridges. They were tlie same amidst which the 
Israelites were entjingled in their flight; and 
the wilderness on the other side being a sandy ex- 
panse, left them at the mercy of their pursuers. 
It was the diyine intention, doubtless, from the 
first, to destroy the power of Egypt, as the 
route towards the head of the Red Sea was 
equally direct and near, and the desert of Sin 
was then o})cn to the fugitives, without either 
mountain or wave in the way. 

The twilight soon rested on the silent sheet 
of water, that was not broken by a single bark 
or vessel from the ports below, as the breeze 
was too faint to carry them through its uncer- 
tain navigation, that abounds with shoals and 
rocks. The rugged forms of the mountains 
opposite grew dim and indistinct. No sound 
broke on the stillness of the beach, on whicli we"* 
now laydown to rest, save the faint murmur of 
the sliallow water ; and there was little danger 
of intruders, for the place was too desert to 
tempt either the wandering RedouTn or the busy 
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fisherman. The hours fled aim. . t imperceived ; 
the scene was full of interest ; and we could 
not help reckling the description of the famous 
passage of this sea by the chosen people, that 
has given rise to so many fruitless doubts atid 
explanations. What a noble subject for a pain- 
ter, that hour of darkness and terror would be, 
and the rushing of the hosts through the wild 

gulf! It should seem that the absurd idea of 

« 

representing the waves standing like a wall 
on each side,'' had as well be abandoned. This 
is giving a literal interpretation to the evidently 
figurative words of Scripture; where it is said 
that God caused the sea to go back all night, 
by a strong east wind and when the morning 
dawned, th^re was probably a wide and ’waste 
expanse, from which the waters had retired to 
some distance ; ai;d that tlie sea returning 
to his strength in the morning," was the rushing 
back of an impetuous and resistless tide, in- 
evitable, but not instantaneous,' for it is evi- 
dent the Egyptians turned and fled from its 
approacli. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MAHMOUD ALL — TURKISH HOSPITALITV. — 
THE EMIR BUSH ERR. 

The firm and decisive character of Mahmoud 
is in nothing more visible than in the perfect 
security and quietness that reign throughout 
his dominions. The traveller there, dreams no 
more of violence or loss than he would do in 
any le^wn throughout Scotland or Wales : from 
the capital to the cataracts, every man’^s hand is 
at peace with him, and he may ramble along 

f 

the banks of the Nile with as entire an ease and 
abandori\^lj0!!lt ' thofie o{ his native rivers, or in * 
his own garcflfl'j^t^ome. 

The favourite residence of the Prince, out of 
the city, is his palace of Shoubra ; about the 
beautifying of which and the garden he has 
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bestowed considerable pains and expense. The 
latter is extensive and well laid out, partly in the 
European as well as in the Oriental manner: of 
the former he is very fond. We were accom- 
panied over it by the guardian, an intelligent 
man : some parts were in direct violation of 
Eastern softness and wildness ; long gravelled 
walks, beat quite hard, with little formal bor- 
ders ; a scanty supply of fountain, and no 
welcome shades from thick and overhanging 
groves. ^I’he wliole was too open and bare ; 
flowers and fruit-trees there were in plenty, 
and small shrubberies : in the centre, however, 
was a small kiosque, on one side overhung 
with trees, and the interior laid out with taste 
and comfort. 

It was pleasant to sit in the divaned and 
gilded apartments, on rich sofas placed around 
the windows, and look out on the garden around. 

, Mahmoud often sat here, and solaft^ himself in 
these cool apartments, which an agreeable 

relief from the sultry heats and stifling lanes of 
Cairo. Here, it was easy to fancy that you 
were entirely in the country ; though it is not 
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necessary to come five miles from tlie city, in 
order to find solitude : the desolation that 
spreads close to the walls is sufficiently im- 
pressive. 

There was one spot in the garden, indicative 
perhaps of the Prince’s habits and taste ; it was 
a kind of alcove, or circular roof, supported by 
slender pillars, and open in the sides, erected 
over a deep and elegant marble bath. The roof 
was of wood, and richly gilded ; one or two 
flights of steps descended into the batli of white 
marble; over which rose a fe^\ steps of the 
same material, terminating in a seat, in which 
this voluptuous Prince miglit solace himself 
from the cares of empire. He did not retire 
hither to listen to tlie wise counsels of his 
ulemas or muftis ; or to discuss with his chief 
minister the crooked ways of politics; but 
simply to gaze on his niany wives bathing 
below, while he smoked his rich chibouque.^ 
He had ei^^, different nations, said to be 
remarkabl^,*’'^Sbme of them, for tlieir personal 
charms : tlieir faces and figures were invisible 
to mortal eyes, save those of their lord and of 
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their usual attendants. Mahmoud, half a Greek 
in many of his tastes, though a Rouracliote 
born, deemed this, however, to be a refinement 
of taste, that would have better befitted a Sar- 
danapalus, than the wary, .restless, and ambi- 
tious ruler of Egypt. 

The personal appearance of Mahmoud is 
scarcely worthy of his mind ; his features, except 
the large eye, being common and unimpressive. 
In conversation, he is animated and full of intelli- 
gence. He is so much attached to some of our 
European habits, that it was his strong desire, 
some time since, to have a company of French 
comedians* brought to Grand Cairrt, and esta- 
blishe<l there ; but some of the chief Turks 
represented tliat it would be too great a viola- 
tion of all tlicir feelings and prejudices, and the 
Pacha dropyjed his intention. 

In the usages of the table he is still an 
Osmanli ; knives, forks, and other useful ap- 
pendages, never make their appearance at his 
meals. About five years since, — — and 

Lady — , with another female companion, 
were graciously received by him, and earnestly 
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iavited to dine. But not even in compliance with 
the taste of his guests would he depart from 
his own loved agremens : the ladies were fairly 
obliged to dispose 6f ragouts, sweets, and 
pillaijis, with long and richly ornamented spoons; 

and Mahmoud, willing to show Lady 

particular attention, took a large piece of meat 
in his hand, and politely placed it before her. 
Perfectly dismayed at the compliment, and the 
sight of the savoury piece of meat that rested 
on her plate, fresh from the princely fingers of 
the Pi^ha, she turned to her companion, who 
was mors© used to Oriental manners, and ear- 
nestly asked what she was to do; ‘•'Eat it, to 
be sure,’’ was the reply. She looked at the 
Pacha ; his fine dark eye seemed to rest on her 
with a most kind and complacent expression; 
and there was no help for it, but to follow the 
excellent advice given her. 

Perhaps th| thought might intrude, that, 
the same eye'h^ been bent with ferocious joy 
^n the blee^g hes^ds of all the Mameluke 
Beys, plkced itn three pyramids at his feet, but 
a few,jj^»^ before. This nian, who heard 
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their dying shrieks, from the window of his 
palace, with the same feeling as the Arab from 
his sands hears the rusli of the Nile — can be 
gentle as an infant. His manners are particu- 
larly mild and kind : he is passionately fonj of 
his children; and it may be inferred from this, 
that he is aff*ectionate to his wives; at least, 
rumour has never taxed him with the slightest 
want of indulgence in this quarter. 

While we were in the country, he had a son 
born ; and, resolving to breed him uj) a jiardy 
soldier find good horseman, he caused him to be 
taken from the harem in a few weeks, and sent 
into the interior of the deserts to a great chief 
of the Arabs, who was his particular friend, 
with directions, that as he grew up, he should 
suffer every privation and fatigue in common 
with the tribe, and be treated with no more fa- 
vour or indulgence than if he had been a son 
of the Sheiclfs. Among his many wives there 
is, as is generally the case, a more honoured 
one, called the sultana, either because she is 
the loveliest, or has brought him the first son ; 
.she is now no longer young, but is said to be a 


17 
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very amiable and generous woman. On occa- 
sion of the marriage of one of the consuls 
with a young and handsome Italian, the sultana 
made her a wedding present of five cashmere 
shawls; a splendid present, if the high price, 
even in this country, as well as exquisite beauty 
of the shawls, is considered. 

The only piece of useless cruelty that Mah- 
moud is known to have committed, was on a 
young Frenchman, many years since ; the lat- 
ter w;as a merchant at Cairo, and, on his way to 
Alexandria, had been either insulted or, assailed 
by a Turk, so wantonly, that, in self-defence, he 
had shot him. On his arrival, he was arrested 
and kept in close confinement by the Turkish 
authorities^ and the Consul at the capital imme- 
diately interfered in his behalf. The Pacha 
knew that he could not refuse to yield to this 
interference, for he had a great regard for 
Drouette; but he set off instantly, and travelled 
with the utjndst expedition, arriving at Alexan- 
dria in for he was exasperated at the 

on one of his subjects. He 
comii^ljl^d the unfoj^tunate £ku*opean to be 
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brought into his presence, and had him in- 
stantly beheaded : he then returned to his ca- 
pital with the same expedition, where every 
expostulation and menace came too late. 

Prodigal of the lives of h*is people, to .pro- 
mote any of his favourite plans, Mahmoud did 
not mind sacrificing a few thousand Arabs in 
cutting the canal from the Nile to the sea, or 
rather in reviving and extending the ancient 
one of Cleopatra. Every hour, from sunrise to 
sunset, the banks of the river were lined with 
hosts of those people, toiling hard in the sulti^y 
heat, bearing burdens' of eafth and bricks tor 
wards his edifices or improvements. In his 
plans for disciplining the Nubimis, and making 
reguUr troops of them, he has succ^ded admi- 
rably, in spite of the scoffs and-fidiculfeVat;first 
thrown out by many^of his cbi^f officers, Seve* 
ral detachments of these troops were posted 
in some of the villages high up the Nile: here 
they were drilled and exercised with gr^t per<. 
severance by some Turfeish rsiid French officers; 
and it was surprising, that .so wild -and rude a 
material dfbuld soldiers. 
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The French Ccjlonel Selves, whom we visited 
in Upper Egypt, where he lived in no small 
luxury, as far as regarded Eastern enjoyments, 
found the subsequent part of his career far 
darker than its commencement. Not long after, 
his remote and self-indulgent situation here, 
was exchanged for a path of more peril and 
privation ; he was ordered to accompany Ibra- 
him to Greece, with the levies he had been 
engaged in disciplining. He was wounded in 
one OP two actions, and after lingering some 
time in neglect and suffering, died of his 
wounds. With the true facility of a French- 
man, he had adapted himself marvellously to 
all the habits of the people among whom he 
dwelt : the town was dirty, mean, and wretched ; 
his dwelling stood in the suburbs, on the skirts 
of a wide, flat, treeless plain, scorched by the 
sun-beams all day long; and the house was 
built of wood, and had a poor external appeaw^- 
ance: but his dress and appointments were rich 
and splendid, his horses beautiful, and his ha- 
rem was said to be so also. 

Among other proofs of the Pacha's tolerance. 
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was the quiet establishment at Cairo of a French 
baker, who soon made such sad invasions on 
the trade of* the Turkish bakers, that they ex- 
claimed loudly against the infidel, cursed him 
by tlieir beards, and wondered that any ‘true 
believer should cat bread prepared by his 
hands. At last, they went in a body to the 
Vizfcr, and complained that they were losing 
their custom rapidly ; that, in spite of all their 
remonstrances, the people of the city persisted 
in eating the Giaour’s bread, imagining it was so 
much better than their own. The Vizier heard 
his complaint, and directly ordered a cake of 
the Frenchman’s bread to be brought him ; one 
fresh and crisp from the oven was quickly con- 
veyed into his Excellency’s hand : he ate ft up 
with considerable goaty and dismissed the 
complaint,' ordering^ at the same time, that 
none but the Frenchman’s bread should in fu- 
ture be served at his table. 

Some of his taxes were, however, very op» 
pressive : the poor peasantry often complained, 
that for every date-tree they possessed, they 
were obliged to pay so many paras a year ; and 
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that they no longer enjoyed the comfort and 
plenty of former times. The law respecting 
sugar was the most arbitrary : every ; land- 
holder, on whose soil this article was cultivated, 
was forbidden to dispose of it to any one save 
the Pacha'^s agents, who, of course, obtained it 
at an inferior price. Thus were these agricul- 
turists, many of whom were men of large pos- 
sessions, deprived of their fair profit, and the 
% 

whole of the g^gar produced in the country 
was poured into the Pacha’s granaries. It might 
be thought the latter had taken a lesson from 
the policy of Philiraoh’s minister, in time of old, 
for he is the greatest monopolist living. He has 
made the selling of sugars to any other person 
but Tiis agent, punishable with death ; and so 
rigorously is this law enforced, that we some- 
times found it difficult, leven in the remote 
towns and villages, to purchase this luxury for 
our use. In most cases, however, it was possi-*^ 
"ble to obtain it under the rose ; and my ser- 
vant, on*entering the little, dark, dirty shop, 
where the Arab vender, more active than the 
1’urkish, stood behind his wares, and obeyed 
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every call with the, greatest promptitude — after 
asking for some other articles, spoke of the 
forbidden commodity in a whisper. The ven- 
der directed a sharp, anxious, and inquiring 
glance at his customer, and paused ere he made 
any sign of assent ; but at last, seemingly sa- 
tisfied there was no foul play intended, and 
that honesty and sinceiity were stamped on the 
Frank’s countenance, he beckoned mysteriously 
with his finger : the latter then followed him 
into a little inner hole, into which the light 
of day in vain struggled to enter ; and here 
were numerous loaves of white sugar, piled in 
rows against the wall, securely hidden from 
Mahmoud’s myrmidons. The bargain was 
soon struck, the money paid, and the Arab’s 
eyes glistened with joy at sight of the gold 
coin, a price which he knew he could only 
have ob^ined from Franks. The forbidden 
'loaves were carefully wrapt in a cloak, which, 
it might be said, without exaggeration, carrieci 
death in its folds; for two Egyptian farmers 
were seized at a village, near which wc were, 
for no other crime than the selling some loaves 
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of sugar, at about double the price which the 
Pacha would have given. They were carried 
to prison, and it was understood their doom was 
sealed; the intercessions and prayers of their 
families and friends were unavailing to procure 
their liberty ; tlicir offers of paying a sum for 
their ransom had the same success. An account 
of the transaction was transmitted to the Pacha, 
from whom it was well known no mercy could 
be expected, and an order to behead them was 
every h®ur anticipated. . The poor villagers, in 
many places, often hid their poultry, eggs, and 
other necessaries, on seeing us enter their 
neighbourhood, so much had they been exposed 
to the exactions of the soldiei’s, on their way 
throifgh the country to join the ^rmy of Is- 
mael in Sennaar. 

One morning early, before the sun had at- 
tained any power, we left the cangia^and en- 
tered a grove of palm-trees on the side that 
stretched inland : this soon terminated in the 
naked expanse beyond. The yellow soft sand 
did not deter us, as the air was delightfully 
cool, from walking some miles into the interior. 
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till every trace of verdure had disappeared, 
and nothing but the loose waves and hillocks 

• 

rose on every side. On ttirning round one of 
the latter, a small Arab camp suddenly ap- 
peared, and sounds of alarm and bu??tle in- 
stantly spread on every side, lest an emissary 
of the Pacha might be approaching. The chief, 
an elderly man, came up, with a stern aspect, 
and demanded what we wanted: it* was neces- 
sary to say something ; to have pleaded curio- 
sity would not have been understood; so the 
purchase of fowls, &c. was stated to be the 
motive. The Chief disappeared within his tent, 
and quickly produced store of excellent poul- 
try, that had never seen the light if our demean- 
our had excited any suspicions. The* young 

j 

women of the hamlet began to gather round, 
and their free and, dark glances bad nothing of 
the slave or the oppressed in them ; while the 
half naked but handsome children shouted 
and scampered about the hot sand-hills, asrif 
they had been so many soft and grassy banks. 

The whole thing exactly resembled an en- 
campment of gypsies in one of the midland 
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counties of England, save that the thick 
woods and wild glades, with sunny* slopes be- 

I 

tween, so often their retreats, bore little resem- 
blance to the dreary white hills and frightful 
solitude that inclosed the Arab wanderers. 
The black drapery of their tents was fastened 
with wooden pins to the loose soil ; and they 
had chosen this hollow, as some protection 
against the 'furious blasts that sometimes sweep 
across these sandy wastes. There was here the 
same abartdon^ however, the same reckless looks 
and lawless manners, as in the gypsy tribes of 
our own land ; and a like disposition, had occa- 
sion offered, to make free with the good things 
of others. Wandering to and fro across the 
desert,*^ and changing their place as often as 
caprice or fancy dictated, but always within 
reach of the Nile, and its thickly habited bor- 
der, these people seemed to enjoy life quite 
.as much as their more tranquil brethren of the 
to^ms and villages. 

Returning hence towards the river, the iEind 
had become hot to the foot, and the sun gleamed 
with a painful brilliancy on the waving hil- 
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locks. Of all residences chosen by man on the 
face of the earth, there is none so frightful as 
this: cold precipices of rock, and valleys of 
eternal gloom, such as those where Byron wan- 
dered in search of refuge; even the sdd and 
mossy plains and sea-beat homes of the Shet- 
lander are preferable to this glittering and 
burning resting-place of the Arab. Even their 
bright dark eyes, particularly of the women, 
often fail early beneath the incessant glare. 
Well did the Prophet, whose home of Medina 
was bare and shadeless, paint the feelings of his 
countrymen, in filling his paradise with blessed 
gardens and groves, whose shadow is everlast- 
ing ; through which the sun cannot pierce, and 
the murmur of waters alone is heard. 

I 

On more than one occasion have our weary 
steps been cheer^id by the kindness of the 
Turk, who spread, it might be said, a table in 
the wilderness, for the infidel, and offered him. 
the shelter of his roof. One day, as we were 
lodking round in vain for some cottage or 
hamlet, in which to find refreshment, we 
heard a voice near us, and a well-dressed and 
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armed Turk, who had seen our approach, sud- 
denly appeared from behind a slope, and ask- 
ed, in a friendly tone, what we w anted. “ There 
is a village,” he said, “ about a mile distant, 
whence* I will order all you want ; but the sun 
is set, and it is too late now ; so you shall par- 
take of what I have and he led the w^ay to 
his rude dwelling, built of wood, and sup- 
ported on rough-hewn pillars; for he had a 
small body of troops under him in this solitary 
post. Had these people, barbarians as they 
are falsely supposed to be, been rapacious, 
cruel, or bigoted, what was there to hinder 
them from taking advantage at this mo- 
ment of two defenceless travellers, in a s])ot 
where ‘not another human being could be wit- 
ness to their deeds? ‘‘ I think,” said the host, 
whose mannei:s and feelings,, were thoroughly 
ithose of a gentleman, that tMs green bank 
would be more agreeable to you than the inte- 
rier of my poor dwelling.” Upon which a 
well-dressed domestic instantly made his ap- 
pearance, and spread a carpet on the grass. 

It was a htished and solitary scene; and 
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twilight, the more precious because it is so tran- 
sient in the East, now rested upon it. The 
groves of palm-trees spread darkly on the right, 
and their tall summits rose silently in the air ; 
no night breeze disturbed their thin foliage. 
The eminence on which we sat was on a level 
nearly with the tops of the trees, and looked 
over tlie extensive plain on the left and behind ; 
it seemed a far, interminable scene, unbroken 
by a single hill ; but the dim light’soon baffled 
the eye, in the attempt to exjilore it In the 
mean time, the refreshments our host caused to 
be brought us were most welcome ; and ex- 
quisitely amused by the novelty of the situa- 
tion, as well as this unexpected treatment, the 
night rapidly drew on, and we still lingered on 
the bank^ and could have jiassed the whole 
night there with pleasure, for the air was like 

balm, so deli(;jiously cool and gentle after the 

K', 

fearful heats of the day. 

If you will remain,'” said tlie Turk, T 
will have a banquet prepared, and invite a few 
friends from the neighbourhood to come ; for- 
you will like, no doubt, to see the manner of 
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our meals.” We wished it earnestly, but ne- 
cessity forbade the indulgence. The cottage in 
* which this recluse lived was very homely, with 
its rude earthen floor, and naked rafters 
above the carpet was handsome, but the divan 
was a hard and rural one, and no fountain 
gave its murmurs near. Yet the country 
around was so rich, and the materials for a 
good repast were so abundant, as far as sheep, 
eggs, poultry, beef, fruit, and even pastry, 
went, that;^ there is no doubt the banquet would 
have been a plentiful and excellent one. 

In what Christian land could more generous 
or unlooked-for kindness be met with, and this 
without the slightest idea of remuneration, the 
very mentipn of which would have been re- 
ceived as an insult from the wandering Giaour P 
We never lieard the word used by these peo- 

f 

pie; for it is not just to say that they hate 
and despise the Christian on account of his 
faith; it might have been thus in time past, 
but not now. “ Were we not to keep a strict 
hand,” said the Turkish guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre to uS) over the Greeks, Catholics, 
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and Armenians, their mutual hatred and ma- 
lice would be always breaking forth, and they 
w'ould cut one another’s throats.” And this 
was perfectly true, not only there, but in other 
cities also. 

Tlie Ottoman may be justly termed a brave 
and honourable character, a less fierce zealot 
than the Christians, whose churches rise with 
impunity and indulgence around the mosque. 
With him it is impossible, either in sentiment 
or conduct, to compare the Greek, who is too 
faithless, pusillanimous, and jealous of his own 
countrymen, ever to attain or deserve liberty. 
No where does the traveller feel himself more 
insecure, or exposed to so many efforts to de- 
ceive or overreach him as in Greece : ^ind he 
will be ready to say, after wandering through 

the wide East, Let me fall into the hands of 

• • 

the Ottoman or the Arab, but do not expose 
me to the tender mercies of the Greek.” 

A striking instance of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune that peculiarly result from Oriental do- 
minion, was afforded by a potentate whose hos- 
pitality we had shared. His power appeared 
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at that time to be firmly rooted, having endured 
the secret and open assaults of his enemies for 
more than thirty years, and grown stroijger 

y' 

after every shock. Yet scarcely two years after 
our visit to his mountain capital, he was not 
only despoiled of all his dominions, but com- 
pelled to take refuge in Egypt, to save his life. 
The Emir Bushcer began early Ins career of 
ambition ; inheriting the command of the moun- 
tain of Lebanon, which had been for .e or two 
centuries, ve^ ed in his family. By his policy 
and talents he had enlarged his territory, in- 
creased his revenue, and brought into the 
strictest alliance and devotedness to his cause 
the Shcich Besheer, a powerful military com- 
mander. . The latter, who was present at tin' 
time of our audience, is an elderly man, and 
plainly dressed ; of a robust figure, and martial 
aspect, strongly contrasted with the slender 
tranquil figure of his relative the Emir. He is 
a Druse, and has unbounded influence over all 
that people; whife the latter, being a Chris- 
tian, can depend only on the people of his 
own persuasion. 
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The Emir, however, has made up by craft 
and intrigue, it may also be said by trea- 
cheryi what' he wanted in actual power, as in 
the instance where, twenty years since, he 
caused seven chiefs of an opposite party to be 
put to death in his own serail. The y)rince was 
now between sixty and seventy years of age, and 
kept a large seraglio, the numerous apartments 
of which OCCUPY one side of his palace. To 
beautily this building and its vicmiiy, he had 
created a garden on tl bairc fice of the rock, 
and with much labour na(b? a stream rush 
down the steep close by. He was said to have 
several very young and handsome women in 
liis harem : his children, of whom we noticed 
several in the court of the palace, from three? to 

9 

six years old, and richly habited, were very 
beautiful. The abode itself is in a dreary situa- 
tion : cypresses, sycamores, and palms, do not 
here spread their shade for the fair tenants of 
the harem to sit beneath, and enjoy their cool- , 
ness, nor do copious waters fall with a soft 
murmur. 

It is only with great labour that he has pro- 


X 
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cured, in so high and barren a spot, a coiih'ncd 
supply of water : the situation was chosen for 
its strength, and the naked, grey rocks and 
shingles that cover every where the face of the 
mountains, make the whole scene the most un- 
sightly possible. 

Repulsive as the aspect of nature is, the same 

cannot be said of that of the people : the Emir 

has his choice of some of the finest women in 
« 

the East. The young Druse females possess a 
clear and fair complexion, with a rich colour 
which the Easterns admire so much. Their 
eyes are mostly blue, and tlieir figures well made 
and above the common size. The high and 
rich ornaments fixed on their head, over which 
their coarse white veil is flung, adds to their 
appearance. These ornaments are called horns, 
being of that form, quite straight, and made of 
silver, adorned with false stones, and carvings 
of antique figures. They are a foot in length, 
and are placed upright on the women’s heads, 
being fastened behind and beneath the chin 
with silk tassels. When the light veil is thrown 
over this lofty head-appendage, and falls loosely 
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down on each side the face, it gives to the air 
and gait of the female a very theatric effect, 
adds infinitely to a fine tall figure, and much 
improves a short or faulty one- We purchased 
one of these horns, which was extremely curious, 
being of silver, and studded with spangles of 
different colours, and carvings of figures : the 
custom is of great antiquity, and is confined 
wholly to the districts of Mount J^ebanon, 
where it prevails among the Christian as well as 
Druse women. It affords an illustration, most 
probably, of that passage in the Scripture, al- 
luding to the haughtiness of the people, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not exalt the horn on high.'*’ 

The rapacious Emir, who takes advantage of 
every change, of the times, turned the Greek 
war to a good account, though so remotely 
situated from it. A mumber of Greek families, 
who resided on the coasts of Asia Minor, and 
Syria, as well as a few from the Morea, sent 
much of their valuable property to the monas- • 
teries of their faith on Lebanon, as to a fortress 
and a place of refuge; for the situation^of some of 
these establishments on the heights of the moun- 
X 2 
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tain seem to place them out of much danger of 
attack. Besides, they had always been respected ; 
and the walls of the convents had never, even 
in the time of Djezzar, been violated. One 
reason for this forbearance, was probably, that 
they contained little worth plundering. The 
Emir, well informed of the quantity as well as 
probable value of the deposits sent from dif- 
ferent parts to the religious house, watched his 
opportunity. He had long endeavoured to 
place himself in allegiance directly with the 
Porte, whose distant seat of empire would not 
much annoy his own proceedings, and its pro- 
tection would add greatly to his security. 

He had not been able to eff*ect this; but 
being now in strict and close ajliance with the 
Pacha of Acre, he affected great zeal for the 
interests of, the Porte, ai^d anxiety that the 
property of its enemies, sent thus from the seat 
of war, should be secured for the Sultan: hfe 
forthwith sent a body of troops to the monas- 
teries. It was in vain that the superiors and 
monks made the most vehement protestations 
against such an outrage and sacrilege ; from a 
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Christian prince too, for such was the noble 
Emir, having been secretly baptized with all 
his household, it was shocking. Rich was the 
spoil and various, and it was borne to the 
palace on the mountain. • 

In the small town belonging to him, about a 
mile distant, we passed a fortnight, with few 
resources to occupy the time during the wet 
season. Our apartment was of small dimensions; 
it had no fire-place, and the windows im- 
perfectly kept out the chill winds that ble^w 
at times on this exposed spot. A tall corridor 
was in front, on whose sloping roof the heavy 
rains pattered with little intermission, and the 
small torrents that they formed, rattled down 
the stony descents of the mountain on eyery 
side. At tirhes was heard the loud nasal cry 
of some wandering dervise or pedlar ; or the 
figures of some of the women of * the village, 
bearing water from the adjoining well, passed 
in view, their long veils dripping with wet. 

We were not without visitors, however, in 
our apartment : a .merchant, who had come 
from some distant part to sell his wares at the 
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bazaar, to the various natives of the rnou^iain, 
came and sat down in the evening, when sunset 
liad bid him close his occupation. A few dis- 
tressed Greeks were the most welcome ; they had 
fled hither for refuge, and had abandoned their 
homes to save their heads. So sacred is the 
protection always afforded by the Druses to the 
stranger who seeks it, that had the Sultan him- 
self commanded or bribed that these men should 
be given up, the whole people in the mountain 
would have risen in arms to defend them. 

These refugees did not dare to quit, with- 
out peril, their lofty place of retreat for the 
coasts beneath ; they were single men, except 
one, who had a wife and children. He was a 
tall, good-looking man, and bewailed bitterly 
the situation in which be was placed ; he wish- 
ed earnestly to quit the spot, but had not 
sufficient funds. We relieved his wants in 
some measure, though to an insufficient extent 
to answer his purpose: he resolved, however, 
to set out soon afterwards with his helpless 
companions, in order to try to reach the Morea, 
where they? had relatives and friends. 
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A wore fortunate character than the rest of 
liis poor countrymen who had come here, was 
a young Greek, who had set up a smart coffee- 
house just at the entrance into the small town. 
It was by far the handsomest establishment of 
the kind in the place, and it succeeded re- 
markably well, for he was dextrous, extremely 
civil, and had a handsome countenance; and 
these recommendations, with a constant at ten- 
tion to his guests, soon procured hirfi plenty of 
custom. He poured oiit his coffee, which was 
excellent, to the wealthier visitors, with an air, 
lifting his hand on high, so as to show the, clear- 
ness and deep hue of the liquid that fell almost 
sparkling into the slender cup. It had an excel- 
lent flavour, and not a day passed, though the 
rain poured *in torrents, that we did not go to 
his coffee-house, in one corner of which was a 
small divan, which* he always allotted for our 
use : the other seats were of wood, with rails. 
In the court in front was a very fine fountain, of 
great use in his profession. 

This Greek, in his flight from his home, had 
brought a sum of money, which, ‘though not 
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considerable, had sufficed to purchase this shop ; 
and he thought justly that he could not lay out 
his money to better advantage. His lofty and 
spacious apartment was more or less filled from 
morning to night, and its produce seemed as 
much in request as good old ale at some well- 
known English inn. The quality as well as 
variety of guests who resorted here, did not 
bear a distant resemblance to those of the latter, 
leaving the’wide difference of customs and habits 
out of the question. As we often lingered in 
this place for hours, for in truth we were at a 
loss what to do with our time, we had ample 
opportunity for observing the company. They 
were often as different in dress and air as in 
faith, and in the princes they served. The 
mountain Druse, who entered with his light- 
coloured garments, almost approaching to 
wnite, dripping with the shower, and his large 
boots nearly filled, had come from some re- , 
moter part of the hills : he saluted that part of 
the assembly that consisted of his own people, 
but took no notice of the Christian portion, to 
whom be bears an inveterate hatred. He witli- 
diW his long pistols from his sash, and placed 
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them beside him to dry, and taking his cup of 
coffee, conversed with his countrymen or with 
the Turks .who were seated beside, for the 
Druses ostensibly profess the Mahometan re> 
ligion, for the sake of keeping on good terms, 
and go to the mosque occasionally as well as to 
their own places of worship. In their hearts, 
liowever, they detest it, and keep not one of its 
ordinances, so that it is mere outward show. 

The Turk entered with his garments more 
dry and tasteful, but dared not look round him 
witli the lordly air with which, in his own land, 
he ‘Would have regarded infidels, for in this 
town his party is weak and few. He sat 
himself down composedly, crossed his legs, 
and spoke scarcely a word. He cast a scowl- 
ing eye at* seeing some Greeks enter, who 
returned it with a look of bitter hatred, for here 
tliey had no cause* to fear ; they ^ere welcomed 
warmly by the landlords, and the full cup was 
instantly presented to tliem without a fee. 

The appearance and accoutrements of some 
of the soldiers who were continually passing 
to and fro, it being war time, was picturesque 
ami martial ; a miiscpiet slung behind, a sabre 
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and dagger, and often two brace bf pistols, n As 
soon as one of these came in, the inquiries as 
well as converse of the whole assembly directly 
turned on the news of the army, and of the 
war. The Turk wished the Pacha of Damas- 
cus to prevail, as he was the only chief faith- 
ful to the Porte ; the rest of the assembly were 
in favour of the rebellion, in which their chiefs 
had all embarked ; and gMly, had they spoken 
their sentkuents, would they have prayed that 
the crescent might be trampled beneath their 
feet. 

It was curious to observe the effect produced 
on the company by the loud and distinct call to 
prayers from the neighbouring miiuiret of the 
only mosque in the place. The number of 
worshippers was very small, and flie Muerzin 
had almost a Inere sinecure place of it. Still 
the observance^ and hours of ‘devotion were kept 
up with undeviating strictness. This mosque 
stood on the very brink of a steep and rockv 
descent, and the prolonged call rung in every 
accent through the coffee-house. I'Jie Greeks 
arid some of* the other Christians did not coin 
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ceali their sheers and contempt: a middle- 
aged man, a fugitive from the Morea, went 
farther, and mimicked in derision the Allah 
bisonillah'''’ of the crier; which, in Acre or 
Beirout, would have instantly cost him his 
head. 

Another visitor, who came occasionally to 
our apartment with his long pipe in his hand, 
was no less a personage than a cook of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. He was an Arab, and spoke 

French remarkably well. He served his mistress 

« 

to the utmost of his culinary as well as interpret- 
ing talents, during half the year or more, and 
was allowed for the remainder to wander forth, 
and turn them to account wherever his fancy 
chose. He was now established for some weeks 
with his sAn, a fine little boy, on this part of 
Lebanon, where he supported himself, and 
made profit besfdes, by making and selling 
sweetmeats and pastry. His skill in this branch 
was by no means ordinary, if one might judg^‘ 
by the specimens he always took occasion to 
bring with him. He was a shrewd, talking feU 
low, and had travelled somewhat about the 
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Haouran, and in Asia Minor, and was well ac- 
quainted with the people and the country in 
which he resided. When he had endec^ his 
term of residence among the Druses, whose 
fondness for cakes artd sweets is as great as all 
the rest of the Eastern people, his intention was 
to shift his quarters to another spot, where 
fresh customers as well as change of scene were 
to be found. The man was a true Arab in his 
penchant for wandering : the fcw^ materials 
and implements of his trade were easily trans- 
ported on the back of a donkey, while he him- 
self and his son w alked on foot. On his arrival 
in the place where he intended to fix for a time, 
his small shop was soon hired, the fire of char- 
coal kindled, and pastry of various and excel- 
lent kinds was soon ready to be devoured by 
(Christian, Druse, Moslemin, or Maronite 
mouths, for all were to be found in the course 
of half an hour ; and his little boy was useful 
in carrying them about to those who did not 
take the trouble to seek them. 

In the mean time, the desultory war pro- 
ceeded, to thd advantage of the Emir Busheer 
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and ^is ally, the chief of Acre, and it continued 
so for a considerable time. About twelve months 
after this period, the Emir was doomed to ex- 
perience the fickleness of fortune, and drink, in 
the language of his country, the bitter waters 
of adversity, which he had so often put to the 
lips of others. He either carried his wily and 
crooked policy too far, or did not veil it with his 
usual caution, but the power he had been so 
many years in gaining and strengthening, was 
broken in an instant. The Pacha of Pamacus, 
worsted at first, grew at last too strong to be 
opposed in the field. His army became so nu- 
merous, that the mountain troops of the Emir 
retired at their approach, and he was obliged to 
confine himself entirely to the defensive.. The 
strength of his position, in the very heart of 
Lebanon, had always set his enemies at defi- 
ance ; but the hostile chief was resolved, if pos- 
sible, to crush an enemy that had long been a 
thorn to his pashalic, and whose intrigues and 
robberies had often sorely annoyed him. Had 
the P^cha of Acre been faithful to his alliance* 
with him, the Druse Prince might have con- 
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tinued to defy his enemies ; but he deserted 
him, having made his peace with the power 
of the Porte. His own troops, too, did not be- 
have with their wonted spirit. The celebrated 
Sheich Busheer, the military commander, who 
was his relative, wavered in his attachment, 
and relaxed his efforts of defence. The Turk- 
ish troops made good their advance on the 
mountain, in passes where a band of resolute 

I 

mountaineers might have defied a host ; and the 
Emir, in the decline of his life, was obliged to 
fly from his palace at Bcteddein, where we had 
lodged ‘about a year previously, in order to 
save his life. He had taken great pride in this 
edifice, which was built after his own taste, in 
some parts in the European style. It had cost 
him a great deal of money, and in the erection 
had taken many years. Still he was not so de- 
serted, but that a small body of troops, suffi- 
cient for a formidable guard, continued near 
him, and he was enabled to carry off in his 
flight his numerous and youthful harem, his 
‘splendid arms, and his property, at least sudi 
part as consisted of money : for his rapacity of 
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late ’years had enabled him to accumulate no 
inconsiderable treasures. The Christian part 
of his mountain subjects saw his exile with 
much regret, as he had embraced their faith ; 
the Druses with less, and* the Moslemip por- 
tion with undissembled pleasure. He had 
been warned repeatedly for some time previ- 
ously, and by one of his best and most highly 
esteemed friends, to beware of the change that 
affairs were about to take, and which would 
probably be fatal to him. 

Sir S. Smith, whom he adores, having been 
much in his society, at the time of the cele- 
brated Acre defence, and ‘with whom he has 
since corresponded, wrote him several letters, 
filled with the most friendly and usefiiU coun- 
sel, pointing out the danger of his situation, 
and advising him not to persist in a war that 

a • 

must soon be too formidable for his resources, 
but to make his peace betimes with the Porte, 
whose power he was resisting in the person of 
the Pacha of Damascus. It warned him also 
to mistrust the friendship of the chief of Acre,* 
who was as inconstant as the wiifd, and would 
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desert him as soon as his own interests" de- 
manded it. No advice coiild have been better, 
^ or more truly followed by the results it had 
predicted ; and the unfortunate ^Emir saw too 
late that he had calculated too sanguinely on 
long and continued success. Had his illus- 
trious friend been nearer to him, these disasters 
had probably been averted : the personal inter- 
course of Sir Sydney wr^uld have been as a bea- 
con to the chief, who speaks of him with greater 
enthusiasm and regard than he does of any 
other earthly being; and his interference, still 
so highly reverenced by the Eastern chiefs, 
might have obtained somewhat better terras for 
his old associate. The Emir fled, however, 
with precipitation to the coast, and succeeded 
in embarking, with his companions, on board 
ship, and sailed instantly for Alexandria. Mah- 
moud Ali he had known many years before ; 
and he trusted that he would not only grant 
him an asylum in Egypt, but aflTord him his 
protection to reinstate him in power. It is but 
rarely that one dethroned prince can look for 
such services at the hands of another, who is in 
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the fulness of his power, and, above all, in 
countries where treachery and deceit, with the 
rulers, are the order of the day. 

The Emir wp^s not deceived : he came to 
then went to Cairo, and hastened 
to testify his acknowledgments to Mahmoud, 
and to request that the light of his countenance 
might shine upon him. It was a moment, no 
doubt, of deep suspense to the exiled man, who 
knew not how this formidable prince might 
receive him : it depended on the caprice 
of the moment, whether he chose to send 
his head as an offering to the Porte, of to 
treat him as a friend and guest. It was a fine 
trait in Mahmoud’s character tha the did the 
latter, without the least hesitation, for it Was 
contrary to his interests. He received the poor 
Emir kindly and hoyourably ; assured him of 
his friendship and countenance, and bade him 
d:^miss all his fears. The fugitive did not, as 
in ancient times, appeal to the household-gods ^ 
of his host ; for he knew well there were none 
revered within the walls of the palace, neither 
god nor prophet, save those which he had 


Y 
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brought with him in the form of money, in the 
idolatry of which, and the eagerness to amass 
it, they botli cordially agreed. 

Mahmoud assigned him a habitation suitable 
to his rank, and the Emir found himself more 
fortunately situated than he could have antici- 
pated; in perfect safety as to his person and 
property, and confident of the good-will of the 
despot, whose slightest word was absolute*, either 
for life or death. Could he have divested himself 
of anfl)ition, he might have passed his days as 
happily and far more tranquilly than in his 
mountain empire. He had his wives and chil- 
dren, and servants, and was freed from the cares 
and distractions of governing. But the Emir 
ha3 felt, no doubt, like many greater and still 
more unlucky men, that the sweetness and the 
habit of power are hard„ very hard to be laid 
aside or forgotten. When he rode through 
the streets of Cairo, he missed the univers*al 
. obeisance paid him on Lebanon. Then the de- 
light of taxing and squeezing money from his 
various subjects — the plundering excursions — 
the bribes from the Arab Shiech to the wary 
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chief for his aid and countenance— these were 
all gone ; and the loss fell heavily. To the 
tenants of his harem, no doubt the change from 
the bleak, windy, and el^cerless heights of 
Lebanon, where they scarcely ever went from 
their apartments, to the attractions and excite- 
ments of a, capital city, was welcome and joyous. , 

The Kmir, though between sixty and seventy 
years* of age, was as restless and dissj-tisfied as 
if the days of his youth were come back ; and 
the path of ambition was as inviting as ever. 
He continued to solicit his protector to fulfil 
his promises, and to enable him to return to 
Syria with an armed force, in order to try 
to regain his dominions ; but the other hadrnot 
yet come to this decision. He always received 
his visits with great respect and attention, made 
him sit beside him,* and take coffee, and smoke 
the chibouque in all amity and good fellowship . 
t^erhaps he was cautious of taking so open and 
decided a step, as to reinstate a Prince expelled 
by the officer of the Porte, or was deterred by 
the expense of the measure. 

The Emir, still living on yiromises, and 
Y 2 
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building on hopes, was seen at Cairo a few 
years since by the companion of my journey, 
who had partaken of his hospitality in his moun« 
tain-palace in the time of his p/osperity. True 
to his old system of ever sailing with the stream, 
he had quite forgotten that he was a strict 
Christian in his own dominion : at the capital 
of his protector, he is a rigid Mussulman, goes 
faithfully to the mosque, and squares his looks 
and gestures accordingly. Respecting the copy 
of the 'New Testament which he received from 
a zealous missionary, and promised to peruse, 
it is hot known whether he rescued it from the 
ruin of his effects ; but it is very doubtful if 
his zeal was so warm as to bring it to the land 
of his refuge. 

Not long after this, fortune again smiled on 
this fugitive Prince : a favourable opportunity 
for his return, as he thought, was afforded, 
amidst the changes of Eastern warfare; and 
with the concurrence of his protector, he set 
sail once more for his mountain territory. 
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CHAPTER XIV^ 

A FORTUNATE RENEGADE. — ARIWENIAN 
BISHOP, — THE APOCRYPHA. 

A MAN of far more lowly station, but of 
happier fortune, than the fugitive Prince, resid- 
ed at this time at Cairo, which he is not likely 
to quit, while his lease of life endures. * He 
was a natife of the North, and had now been 
twelve years settled at Cairo ; having origi- 
nally served as a* common soldier in the last 
, unfortunate expedition, and been taken pri- 
soner, with many others, by the combined 
Turks and Mamelukes, He fell into the 
power of one of the former, and found himself 
in the condition of a slave, and compelled to 
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hard labour and harder fare. His master* was 
not an indulgent one, and sometimes ill-used 
and threatened his captive, in order to induce 
him to change his religion ; and at last, having 
no hopes of a random, or otherwise bettering 
his condition, Osman consented: he took the 
turban, abjured his faith, and was instantly 
freed from slavery. Perhaps a sigh accompa- 
nied the surrender for ever of his Scottish 
name; it might be that of an ancient clan, 
among whom, in his native glens, he had once 
lived in peace, and never dreamed he should be 
a follower of Mahomet in a strange land. 

However this may be, the former captive 
quickly found a prodigious change in his situa- 
tion :* he began to Set up for himself, picked up 
the latiguage very rapidly in his various jobs 
and dealings, and soon after had the good for- 
tune to be taken into the Service of the Eng- 
lish Consul, and was in a short time promoted 
by him to the office of secretary, or rather su- 
perintendent of the details as well as domes- 
tics of the household. He proved himself a 
shrewd, useful man, who, without neglecting 
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the interests of his patron, took care of his 
own. He now wore a highly respectable dress 
a la Turque ; a white turban and scarlet robe, 
with a small ataghan in his sash ; and his high- 
land face was Very tolerably disguised, yet not 
so much so but that its ancient feature’s, the 
ruddy hue, the bright blue eye, and the fiery 
curls adorned it still, and seemed to triumph 
over all the wasting clime of Cairo. In spite of 
all his efforts, he suceeded but faintly in mould- 
ing his features into that solemn gravity, that 
air of profound contemplation, in which tlie 
Turks excel : his light eye, whether in the 
street or the dwelling, wandered to and fro with 
a restless, cautious, yet good-humoured expres- 
sion, that showed the character of the hian ; 

9 

ever on the* watch to turn any thing to advan- 
tage, yet retaining, amidst his relapse, the 
warm and kindly •feelings of his -native land. 
Ingenious and indefatigable, he prospered 
greatly in temporal things, and soon saw that ' 
the banks of the Nile were a better place for 
getting a fortune, for one who knew how to 
go about ft, than among his own lochs or heath- 
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covered mountains. True, a pang would some- 
times shoot across his mind about his apostacy, 
for he had received a good and strictly reli- 
gious education in his own country; but he 
had no choice: on, one hand was slavery and 
hard treatment ; on the other, comfort and bright 
prospects ; and by degrees these twinges of con- 
science wore away. He always proved a most 
useful agent to travellers, in executing their 
commissiov»s, and in making purchases ; his 
knowledge of the habits and language of the 
people, and of the best way how to deal with 
them, were of great advantage to him. 

In this way things went amazingly well with 
the Scotchman ; fortune seemed to take a plea- 
sure * in dealing handsomely with liim ; for 
riches increased, and with them came houses 
and wives, and divers substance. He lived in 
the Turkish., quarter of the city, as behoved 
him, among his new brethren ; and this was ne- 
cessary for the credit and sincerity of liis faith. 
He went also to the mosque, often enough to 
prove that he was a true believer ; for he had 
learned the psual prayers by heart, and was ac- 
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cus^iomed to the various exclamations, ejacula- 
tions, and gestures necessary to be gone 
through. 

Osmin had by this time purchased two 

* 

houses, in one of which He resided, and let the 
other. He was also possessed of two wives : 
his menage^ however, being situated in the 
Ottoman quarter, was seldom intruded on by 
Franks. To all appearance, he was perfectly 
content with his situation, and seWom cast a 
longing, lingering look behind to the land of 
lang syne,’’ for the very sufficient reason, pro- 
bably, that there was no liope or enjourage- 
ment for him at home. He had come out a 
common soldier, a native perhaps of some far 
inland glen, or some breezy and shingjy hill- 
side — and Vas now a substantial, thriving ci- 
tizen. 

There was more sense than Zeal perhaps in 
the reply he made to the repeated efforts of a 
missionary, to induce him to turn from hfs 
ajpostacy, and go back to the country andT the 
religion of his fathers. Osmin listened with 
earnestness to his expostulations, •w.nd appeared 
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to feel their power and truth : his countenance 
lost its calmness, and a tear seemed ready to start 
^ forth ; but Mammon, in this moment, prevail- 
ed. In Scotland,” said Osmin, “ I shall be a 
poor man ; and here,' I am a gentleman.” He 
knew that he must have left all his pleasant 
possessions, gardens, houses, and children, and 
lauded on his native shore as penniless and 
friendless as when he set out ; and the alterna- 
tive was toof"bitter. At present, he is in a fair 
way of making a sufficient fortune, with which, 
if he chooses, he can return in the decline of his 
years to his ain land,” and rear a new dwell- 
ing where the shieling of his father stood, or 
purchase the old mansion of some decayed 
laird. 

But this will never be the case : the habits of 
the land are rooted too firmly in his heart: 
it would be a§ easy for him now to put aside 
the turban for the bonnet, and the flowing 
robe for the kilt, as it was to assume them in 
the first place; he might become a grave, well- 
ordered, home-dwelling man, and let his 
locks, that are now reduced to a solitary one on 
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the ijrown of the head, fall reverently on his 
shoulders ; the dignified and solemn worship 
of the mosque might also be gladly laid aside 
for the simple and sincere Presbyterian service. 
But the many luxuries and indulgences of the 
East, the love of gain, and the habit of ac- 
quiring it, have woven their web too closely 
round the soul, and time will not tear it thence. 

The Scotchman, however guilty, was more 
sincere in his professions than a native dignitary 
to whom we were commissioned to pay a visit 

t 

not long before, in the Turkish capital. He 
was an Armenian bishop, who had arrived lately 
from the interior ; and of his purity of intention, 
as well as learning, a good opinion had been 
formed. It was thought he would make a very 
useful ageni? to spread the copies of the Scrip- 
tures in his remote diocese ; and to this he had 
willingly consented. He lodged in one of the 
most retired streets, or rather lanes, of the 
city : passing through a small court, and* 
ascending a lofty flight of steps, we entered 
his apartments. He might have claimed the, 
praise of apostolic simplicity and freedom from 
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all ostentation ; but it was difficult to discover 
any thing episcopal, according to preconceived 
notions, in his abode or style of living. He re- 
sided in two small chambers, one of which 
served to sleep in, and the other was covered 
with books, that were scattered confusedly on 
the floor. He was a mild and pleasing-looking 
man, of middle age ; with the appearance of 
having borne his share of the buflets and blows 
of the world. As there was but one chair in 
the apartment, we could not, in spite of his en- 
treaties, exclude the dignitary from his lonely 
seat, and we accommodated ourselves on some 
trunks that stood on the floor. He had lived 
some months, he said, in the city, into the 
street^> or dwellings of which he never went, 
employing all his hours in reading. A great 
number of works in various languages appeared 
on every side, and his reputation for learning 
was no doubt justly merited. His diocese was 
situated at a distance of two hundred miles 
in the interior, and afforded him, by no means, 
'’an abundant income. It lay amidst the moun- 
tains, where the territory was poor, and his 
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flock widely scattered over it, residing chiefly 
in villages and hamlets ; but as the necessaries 
of life were abundant, and the manner of living 
simple, he was enabled to §upport his condition 
respectably*. He had performed this* long 
journey, to see and confer with his countrymen 
in the city, and also, perhaps, from a desire of 
change. He entered willingly into the plan for 
conveying a large number of co|nes of the 
Scriptures to his own territory, and engaged 
that they should be diligently circ^llated, as 
very many of his people had not the volume in 
their possession, and liad no means of procuring 
it. He dwelt on the great advantages that 
would result from the measure in so remote a 
part of the fountry, and ended by demanding a 
round sum for the trouble he should be at in 
the matter. 

We were altogether confounded at finding 
the worthy and learned dignitary bent on filthy* 
lucre, before he would take any step for the good 
of his people. We attempted to reason with 
him on the subject, and told him, that the 
service ought to be disinterested, as the books 
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were to be a free gift, and those who presented 
them souglit no remuneration for their exertions 
or expense. The Armenian was, however, 
staunch to his purpose, and in a calm tone 
assured us he could not engage in tlie business, 
unless he received the sum demanded. With 
a far lower opinion of liis religion and sincerity 
than when we first entered his apartments, we 
rose and took our leave. 

The bishop was not singular in his view of 
the subject ; it was fortunate, perhaps, that he 
disclosed it so soon, as, had he been intrusted 
with any funds, he would probably have trans- 
ferred them, like the noted Gearve, to his ow^n 
enjoyment. l^his w^ly Syrian proved an over- 
match for the credulity of the people of Eng- 
land, from whom he reaped a golden harvest. 
This unprincipled voluptuary still lives in great 
comfort, and even luxury, on the fruits of his 
consummate art, and very prudently keeps 
aloof from any of the agents of the Bible Society 
who visit the East ; and they also do not go near 
the retired dwelling or garden of the^ impostor. 

The resolution so decidedly adopted of late, 
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as to the form in whicli the Scri*ptures are to be 

circulated in the East, cannot but excite soipe 

• 

surprise.’ It lias been determined by the Bible 
Society that ihe Apocrypha shall be excluded, 
with as mueh eagerness as if some strange and 
malicious influence lurked in its contents ; and 
a fierce dissension has arisen on this subject, 
between the many branches of the Institution. 
TiS such an extent has this been carried, that a 
great many societies have separatt'd from the 
parent body, and liave declared they will hold 
no farther intercourse with it. This affords one 
of the most striking instances of a noble cause 
being broken to jiieces by the folly and frivo- 
lity of the actors that has ever been exhibited. 
The pious^and benevolent purposes of this gi- 
gantic Society, whose power and stability all 
thought were immortal, and whose arms em- 
braced the utmost extent of the earth in thejr 
grasp, have been miserably thwarted by dis- 
sensions arising out of a question of no .vital 
importance. 

If a residence of some time in the different 
countries of the East, and an observation of 
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their character and taste may allow a judgm*ent 
to be formed, it would be, that the exclusion 
of the Apocrypha from the Sacred Volume will 
be an injury to the usefulness a*s well as de- 
light which it is calculated to impart. The 
beautiful and impressive relations which form 
so large a portion of the forbidden books, are 
admirably adapted to attract and fix the feel- 
ings of Orientals of all classes, who prefer 
the inculcation of moral and religious senti- 
ments in the form of narrations, to any other. 
From the first ages they have been attached to 
this species of composition, above all others, 
and it often exercises an exclusive and indelible 
influenpe on their heart and memory. It is 
trite tct say, that it was frequently resorted to 
in the Old and New Testaments, in order to 
impress on the lively imaginations of the hear- 
ers the sublimest sentiments and the most 
awful truths. Where, then, is the wisdom of 
excluding with vehemence, and almost with 
aversion, this series of admirable writings, whe- 
ther in the form of tales, or of moral and pious 
counsels, which, from their figurative dress. 
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would be listened to with delight and profit by 
the sanguine and mercurial Orientals ? The 
Arab in his tent, the Sj^rian in his cottage, and 
the Wahabite also, perhaps, on his endless 
sands, would recall and dwell on narratives 
such as these, when the warnings, the'dfs- 
courses, and the promises of the Sacred Volume 
would have made a fainter impres'feion. 

Tradition also would aid the effect : it is 
still remembered that the mountain of Bethulia 
was rendered illustrious very long ago, by the 
faith and heroism of a beautiful and devoted 

woman ; and other parts also may in the same 

* 

manner be enshrined in a country where the 
lapse of djjes does not efface the things of old. 
The same sands which sweep away some of the 
finest parts of* the Sacred Writings, retain 
with caiftion and jealousy the “ Song of Solo^ 
mon.’"* It is possible for a recluse, who had 
wrestled for years in tlie solitudes of the*The- 
bais, or in the monastic retreats of St, Saba, lor 
Sinai, to discover only a religicfus meaning in 
this composition ; but such will not be the case 
with the, ardent and impassioned Orientals in 
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geiteral, who will judge only by images and 
expressions. They will discover too close a 
resemblance between thh address, wh^ch was 
probably meant only for an earthly object, and 
the compositions of their own Saadi and Pafiz, 
whose glowing images of female beauty are so 
often drawn from flowers, arid spices, and gar- 
dens of delighf. 

It has been said, “ Evil be to him who evil 
thinks;’’ and in our refined and discriminating 
countries, ^ where the pure flower is plucked 
even from the most unpromising soil, the saying 
may hold good ; but not so to men whose ima- 

r 

‘ginationfi have ever QUtstepped their judgment, 
•and who dwell less on the hidden and difficult 
meaning of a subject, than on the ricli and 
glowing garb ih which it is Arrayed. This 
great question, however, convulses and para- 
lyses the efforts of a glorious institution, which 
gathers nobles and dignitaries, orators and 

writers, all of note, under its banners. From 

« 

tlie interior' of Scotland to the end of the last 
Western province, the theme is agitated, dis- 
.cussed, revolved, and, balanced, under every 
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but diversified assemblage was gathered : a few 
Gernuins from the banks of tlie Danube — one or 
two apostate Scotchmen, who had come to listen 
to the truth that they ha^ abjured — two or 
three unbelieving JcMdsh traders — a Sclavofiian, 
and some C/hristian travellers. The novelty of 
this little assembly in one of tlie narrow and 
burning streets of Cairo, in which the name 
of tlie Prophet alone was heard in reve- 
rence, and the call of the Muezzin from the 
Moscpies was mingled with the di:scordant 
cries at intervals of soldiers, camel-drivers, 
and Arabs, was not a little striking! It 
brought to mind, in. spite of its want of so- 
lemnity, calmer and sweeter moments, iip the 
stillness of ^a Sabbath morning, in another and 
better land — in the lonely house of prayer 
on the hill-side, or •in some wild vales opening 
on the shore. — One of the Scotchmen seemed 
to feel this remembrance also, for, in spite of 
his handsome turban and robe, the tear stocxl 
in his eye ; but it was only a passing emotion. 

This simple and secret servic^n the city, 
was far less impressive than on similar occa- 
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sions in the* wilderness, where the enthusiasm 
^ of the same missionary was more strongly ex- 
cited, and his fancy kindled by surrounding 
objects. Often, during our journey in the re- 
gioifs of Sinai, when we encamped at the close 
of day, he requested we would consent to join 
in his evening service, that was oflered in tlie 
open air ; and this service derived all its passing 
interest ffom the deep calmness of the hour, the 
glory of the evening sky, and the agreement of 
the fanfous places around, and their traditions, 
with the character and objects of the man — with 
his taste and passion also, it might be said, for 
even while he prayed, and spoke of the excel- 
len(?es of Christianity, it was evident that his 
mind was often wandering to the anqient glories 
of his people, and the displays of divine power 
in their favour. Sinai had ii? finitely more power 
ove'T his imagination and his feelings than Cal- 
vary : to a man descended from Jewish ances- 
tors, and bred in their faith, the whole region 
of this mountain is enchanted land. 

One eveifhg, we took a solitary walk through 
the plain,^|f the expression may be used, for its 
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dimensions are very small, where it is supposed 
the host of Israel was encamped. The soil was 
a soft sand, and the barrier of mountains that 
inclosed it, .vT}ry steep and rocky. In the mid- 
dle, and Opposite to the valley that conducts to 
Horel), is a hill, on which tradition says, that 
Aaron reared the first altar, and offered the 
first sacrifices, after the flight from Egypt : it 
is ^till called by his name: it is ^much lower 
than the neighbouring eminences, the ascent of 
which off*ers difficulties too formidable for such 
a ceremony. Th^ sandy soil was still warm 
to the foot after the heat of the day ; and 
the air was mild and delightful : this had 
seldom been the case during our journey, for 
the sharp blasts of . the night arc more to be 
dread^ ’during this season than the mid-day 
sun : the pits •which arc fouled dug in the 
sand are sometimes a shelter to the .^ral)s 
from the fury of the winds, that will not suffer 
the tents to stand. This may be one reason 
why the people of Israel encamped so long and 
often in inclosed valleys, and amidst ranges of 
lofty mountains, rather than in open, exposed, 
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and extensive plains. In the night, these de- 
clivities and Avild precipices were a protection 
from the winds, tliat often, with the force of 
hurricanes, sweep evc^’y thing before them ; and 
the friendly shadow cast by the rocks during 
the day would be a shelter from the fierceness 
of the heat. 

In one of the most rugged parts of the way 
from the mountain of Sinai to Horeb, is a 
grotto, or cave, said to be the same as that in 
which Elijah sought shelter when he fled from 
tile revenge of Jezebel; the journey on foot 
of forty days'"* from the region c)f Sa- 
maria, would have brought him to the vicinity 
of this ]\lount. Tlie neighbourhood, the scene, 
its perfect wildness and loneliness, all favour 
the truth of the tradition ; and it is beautiful 
when Nature, that can never change in such a 
land, comes thus in aid of our willing belief. 
'Wfe had ])assed this spot in our difficult and 
tedious descent from Sinai, in order to proceed 
to the neighbouring mountain : ‘‘ the cave in 
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winch the prophet lodged,’"* is as desolate a place 
of refuge as the fancy can conceive, — one ?o» 
which neither the revenge of woman, nor the 
cruelty of man, would ever dream of pursuing 
its victim : no tree gives its shade — no brook 
or pool is nigh to quench the l)urning thirst — 
not a shrill) grows on the savage soil; but sad 
and useless precipices are seen on every side. 
h>eery part of the way was strewed with broken 
fragments of rocks, over which our passage 
offered a useful trial of patience, for the sun’s 
heat fell, pitilessly on our heads. , 

It is singular, that a considerable part of 
this tract is covered wdth shivered ])icces of rock 
and cliff, as if the wa)rd.s still allowed a litenal ful- 
filment,— a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks ”t It 
is a spot in which *discon tent and sadness might 
♦ easily gather on the spirit, even of thd^most^ 

tried and faithful ; the more so, when utter 

* • 

loneliness was coml}ined with the fearful and 
melancholy aspects of nature, so different here,* 
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from the beautiful solitudes of Samaria, which 
' tfie fugitive prophet had just quitted. 

We sat down on the rocks, wearied and ex- 
hausted by thirst as Veil as fatigue; and our 
Arab guide said there was no water nearer 
than the valley to which wc were going. Our 
companion wished to retrace his steps to the 
monastery, but fear of some violence by the 
way deterred him : — though no foot of an ere- 
iny was to be apprehended in these elevated 
solitudes: — but he longed earnestly for his soft 
and qu’et cell, and his books, and to ruminate 
over his projects of conversion. Behind us 
rose the heavy and massive summit of Sinai, 
resen;bling more, if the loftiest thing may be 
compared with small, the appearance^ of many 
embattled towers, than a mountain peak: in 
front, and at a short distance, was the sharp 
and Tjeautiful point of Horeb, towering far, 
above every other summit : we saw these scenes 
only beneath* the serenest sky and the loveliest 
atmosphere possible. When the tempest 
thickens around them, with the thunder and 
•lightning that sometimes prevail here, it is 
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easy to imagine that the effect must be awful 
and terrific in the extreme. 

This cave of Elias is the only one in this 
vicinity, and is of small dimensions : i^ is dif- 
ficult not to be struck with the different man- 
ner and appearance of the divine miracles, ac- 
^ cording to the land in which they were vouch- 
safed : — in Palestine, these visitations were mild, 
ar^-d gentle, thdugh resistless : the power of the 
elements was seldom used to aid the inipression 
on the s])irit and senses: but in this sad and 
savage wilderness, this land of terrors, the 
teinpest, the fire, and the earthquake usually 
accompanied the messages of Ood. 

In returning, towards the close of tlie fallow- 
ing day, through the glen beneath, we passed 
by tlic spot where tlie good fathers wdio have 
lived in these refteats assert thaf the golden 
calf w as cast into the water : it is a smal^ na- 
tural basin in the solid rock, and the conve- 
nience of the locality has probably been the cause 
of the tradition. However this may be, it was a 
welcome one to us, for we stopped to drink of 
it, as it is the only place, for a long way, where 
w'ater was t(\ be met with. 
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To the foot of the pilgrim, one scene of his 
tradition, or his belief, may be as welcome as 
another; we would, however, gladly have ex^ 
changed our visit to this pool in the rock, for 
a sight of tlie celebrated Waters of Mara, wliich 
stand in the middle of the desert of the same 
liame, that adjoins that of Paran. 

We afterwards passed within a few hours’ 
journey of this water, but were nbt aware of ifi^at 
the time. Tlie Pool of Mara is of a circular form, 
about sixty feet round : it gushes forth a 
jck at the foot of a barren mountain, and one 
or two palm-trees spread their shade over it. 
This pool, the only one found for a great distance 
aroujad, in spite of its clear and tempting ap- 
pearance, is brackish and bitter to^the taste, 
offering one of the greatest disappointments to 
the ^.'^ary traveller, whose* thirst indeed may 
be ^/iienched, though the hope of a ^ w^et and 
delicious draught is baffled. 
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